

Flight Forum No. 2; A CG Symposium in the public interest 


What will passenger airliners be like in 1970? What 
about airport access? What’s the future of air cargo? 

These and dozens of other questions were discussed 
at the first Connecticut General Flight Forum in Hartford 
tiuring November, 1961. CG created the opportunity 
for top men from a diversity of interests— aviation, 
financial, research, academic and government— to get 


together in one place, at one time, to come to grips with 
common issues. The meeting’s success convincingly 
demonstrated that the Forum should be continued. 

A second symposium this May will deal with the 
impact of technology on air transportation. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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HEADS UP PLAY 


Andy Sathgate, ^ Y. Ramters' captain, feints Maple Leaf goalie. John Bower, out of 
position for goal that helped tiiT tie for 1961 62 high-scpnng honors at 8<t pomtS- 


HEADS UP LOOK 

Andy Bathgate knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis keeps his hair neat all 
day without grease. Naturally— it JB. 
hasV-7 .the greaseless grooming viiajis 
discovery. You can’t see or feel 
any grease. But what a job it does! 

VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 




“That’s fine. We’ll expect you around noon tomorrow!’’ 

A Long- Distance call is the thoughtful way to 
settle the details for a visit with family or 
friends. Try it yourself soon and see! 



BEI_1. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there 
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TfiC MASTERS' MOOD is illu- 
mingled in 10 pages of hauni- 
ing cotoTi ihcnseouMngTcporis 
assess Palmer vs. Player vs. 
Nickluus — and eight others 
who threaten the Big Three. 

COLLEOE BASKETBALL 
moves to Louisville, where in 
two decisive days it will sctllc 
its championship. John Under- 
wood describes the on-coun ac- 
tion and thewinning strategies. 

PHQQEY ON FITNESS is one 
conclusion viewers will draw 
from NBC’s Dick Powetl Thea- 
ter ncxl Tuesday. Huston Horn 
tells how this hghi-lillcd dra- 
ma was pul together, and why. 
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^Jli/ fl/ y of 'tour trust 


Spreading around the middle? Then wear slacks that will hide it. “Slats" won’t. They're slimmed to fit . . . 
to face the facts. Thomson tailors Mr. Leggs “Slats" to a young man’s taste with extra-wide waistband that 
conceals four pockets, and long, slim legs that narrow to a neatly tapered bottom. Work out at a gym. then try 
a pair. You’ll love them! Wash-and-wear Pima Pop, about ^8.95 at better stores. 

Get yourself a new pair 

If you’re going to pot, they're not for you. 





CDCCI DOES YOUR GIRL HAVE PERFECT LEGS? FIND OUT! SEND NAME AND ADDRESS FOR OFFICIAL LEGG GAUGE AND NAME 
rrXUQ. OF NEAREST MR. LEGGS DEALER. WRITE THOMSON CO.. DEPT. S, 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. N. Y. 19. N Y. 
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FACT 



MOST EVERYONE IN JACK DANIEL’S 
HOLLOW has sense enough :o gee out of the 
rain, but even chat doesn’t cause much hurry. 

W'c .still make our whiskey the slow, old- 
fashioned Tennessee way, And chat calls for 
Charcoal Mellowing e\'ery drop down 
through 10 feet of riek-hurned. hard maple 
charcoal . , a leisurely trip chat cakes twice 
as long as all the ocher whiskey-making 
steps put together. So you see, all the time 
and patience we put into Jack Daniel’s 
sippin’ whiskey has kept us out of the 
habit of hurrying. 

01963, Jock Daniel Ditullerr, Um Meilew. P>op., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



An NBA championship playoff 
quia to Btamulate the memory and 
increase Ihe knowledge of fans 

? Rii\i(iii lui\ in«i ilu- liiM flint ci>n\e<uli\i- 
(■/uiin/)ioii\/iif>s (/V.fy I'y62i. llluii I'tlier 
leiiin', lime wim in witvr'w'n' leiii s ' 

• ()nl> ihc Minnciipolis 1 .ikers Irinw l.os 
Angcket. They v.on Iv^o in a ro'x ( l‘M‘) and 
I'J50|. ihcn todk three slraiL-hi pLisotTs rrmn 
1952 Ihrousfh 1954. 


? //«« (iin leiiiii Him the cluim/iionslii/i uiih- 
tmi /milling fuM in ii\ mxn ili\i\ioii? 

• ’l es Tlie okl H.iUimnre lUillels .n I’WX. 
Minneapolis in 1949 and J952. and llic 
RtKlieslcr Ro\als in 1951. In every ease the 
team linished second in the Western Do ision. 


? Of I he ciirrenl \B4 leiiius, Hliirh one\ 
hme foileil id s\in n ehumpumihip—eilhei in 
iheii pieumi tiiie\ or earliet one\? 

• The Detroit Pistons, %\hen in I on Way ne 
tind.l. were in (he linal only toice 1 1955 and 
I95f*) and lost both times. The New York 
knickerhiKkers arc the only original NBA 
team still playing that hasn't vson a cham- 
pionship. They «erc I astern Doision title- 
holders twice but were beaten in the lin.il 
three straight years Il951 195.1). Chicago's 
original NB.A team made the tirstchampion- 
ship playoff in 1947, only to he beaten by 
Philadelphia. It dropped out of the league 
after ihe 1950 season and Chicago didn't 
have another NBA representatisc until last 
year, vs hen the franchise was revived. 

? ffn\ tinr recioi won ihe Jnuil in four .\tnii.vhi 
gomes? 

• Just one, the Boston Celtics. They shut 
out Minneapolis for the 1959 championship, 
after being extended to seven games in the 
Eastern semifinals with Syracuse. 


? M ill Choniheihiin of Pliitoilelphiii l/io'* 
Son I roncixcol n'oreJ poinn in a pimoll 
gome ogoiini SMociise in I'yfi2. flox oinoiie 
nunle more poinix in o xing/e phnoU gome' 

• Yes. Tlic Lakers' [ Igin Baylor scored f.l 
points against Boston in the lifth game of 
the I9fv2 linal. He Siink 22 of 4fi llcld-goal 
attempts (both championship records) to 
lead Los .Angeles to a I2f»-l2l win. 

— Makv Asn Cim I D 




CANADA ..the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


ALTHOUGH Canadians of Scottish descent arc far 
from a majority group, you'll find that hard to believe 
when you visit Canada, From one ocean to another. 
Scottish regiments, massed pipe bands. Highland Games 
and Gaelic gatherings abound. And visitors (even those 
without Scottish blood) find their eyes misting and 
their pace quickening when (he strains of “A Hundred 
Pipers” greet them. Nova Scotia, understandably, 
has a full calendar of Scottish events, notably the 
Gathering of the Clans in Pugwash on July 1 ; the 
Highland Games in Aniigonish. mid-July; and the 
Gaelic Mod in St. Ann's in early August. Wherever you 
go in Canada this summer, you’ll be within a caber's 
toss of a stirring Scottish festival. <^To help you plan 
your visit, we'll gladly send you our new Canadian 
Vacation Package. It includes “Calendar of Events in 
Canada." listing the principal holiday attractions for 
every province. Mail the coupon today. 


Travel Dividend — your dollar goes further in Canada! 

FREE! 


Please send the Canadian Vacation Package h 


CITY STATE 

L-24-03 

Stick coupon on post-card or mail in envelope to above address. 





PcDiiM Molw OiMtitx • Cwwii M*(on C»rpo>iliM 

Do you need any more reasons for wanting a '63 Pontiac? 

(or are the looks alone enough to sway you?) 

If you're stoutheartedly resisting the urge to buy a Pontiac just because it's so handsome, feel free to get into one 
for purely rational reasons. Why, some perfectly amiable people hardly care what this one looks like, they're so 
taken with what’s underneath: Wide-Track stability, a thoroughly healthy Trophy V-8, a smooth, smooth ride, even 
such things as self-adjusting brakes. Really, the best view of a Pontiac Is from behind the wheel. So you can prob- 
ably guess what our advice is: drop in to your dealer's and try out a Pontiac. We promise you a whole trunkload of 
reasons for buying one then and there. (And we won't even mention that styling.) ’63 WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 




SCORECARD 


LIPPy AGAIN 

The Los Angeles Dodgers arc afraid that 
Leo Durocher's forlhcoming memoirs 
will further muddy the already troubled 
waters that flow in the Dodger org;ini/a- 
Uon. Leo will rci^eal his criticism of Man- 
ager Walt Alston's handling of the team 
last season, and when that happens, the 
Dodgers would seem to has c little choice 
but to ax the Lip. 

MOSS'S DREAM 

Irrepressible, bouncy Stirling Moss, the 
race driver's race driver, is back in the 
motor business again, though not as a 
driver. All but killed in an accident in 
England a year ago, and a victim of 
brain damage that may well prevent his 
ever racing again. Moss has become an 
associate director of David Ogle Associ- 
ates Ltd.. British industrial design con- 
sultants. A month after Stirling's crash. 
Ogle himself was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. 

Now Moss is putting on the drawing 
boards for Ogle’s old company the de- 
sign for his ow n personal dream car — a 
lOO-mph, four-seater Grand Touring sa- 
loon with looks that Moss insists will be 
"elegant." Price: under S6,000. 

DOUBLE.HANDLED IRISHMAN 

The departure of Notre Dame Football 
Coach Joe Kuharich to take a post with 
the National Football League (he will 
be an aide to Pete Ro/elle) clears the 
road for Michigan State's DutTy Daiigh- 
criy to move to South Bend in 1964. In 
the appointment of Hugh Devore to suc- 
ceed Kuharich the key word in the an- 
nouncement was ‘’interim." 

Presbyterian though he be. Duffy has 
two Irish names and a Catholic wife, 
but over and beyond that he has beaten 
Notre IDame seven times in eight games, 
dropping only the 1954 opener of the 
series to Terry Brennan, and that by 
a single point. In the past seven games 
the Irish have scored only six touch- 
downs against the Spartans. These are 
statistics that Notre Dame folks appre- 
ciate. 

Daugherty has told close friends over 


the past two years that the Notre Dame 
job is the best in the country and that 
he would leave Michigan State only to 
go there. Then there is the fact that 
Biggie Munn. athletics director, has 
grown bigger by the year at Michigan 
State and that he and Daugherty just 
do not get along. Biggie won’t let Duffy 
o(T campus long enough to make the 
public rclations-recruiting trips he once 
was accustomed to. 

If the move comes to pass, the best 
bet to replace Duffy at Michigan State 
would be either Dan Devine of Missouri 
or Nebraska’s Bob Devaney. Both are 
former Munn assistants. 

FOR THE SURE THING BOYS 

Awaiting Governor Grant Sawyer’s sig- 
nature this week is a bill passed by the 
Nevada Assembly that would permit 
"no contest" decisions in tights in which 
one ofthe boxers has been disabled by a 
low blow. 

It is a well-intentioned bill, stemming 
from the indignation of the crowd when 
Emile Griffith retained his welterweight 
title on a tcchniail knockout last De- 
cember after Jorge Fernandez claimed a 
disabling foul. But it plays directly into 
the hands of crooked gamblers. If Kid 
Foxy is losing, and heavy money has 
been bet on him. including some of his 
own. he has only to foul his opponent 
and all bets are off. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Red Auerbach. Boston Celtic coach, 
after his Bob Cousy was described as the 
greatest contribution to Americana since 
the Statue of Liberty: "No comparison, 
she hasn't got the moves," 

• Eddie LeBaron, Dallas Cowboy quar- 
terback. explaining he had to leave a 
luncheon early to make a business trip: 
"A man just called in from Amarillo and 
wants to buy four season tickets. I'm fly- 
ing them to him." 

• Jake Gibbs, the highest-priced bonus 
player in New York Yankee history, 
after a week of being tested as a catcher 
at batting practice: "Still got all my fin- 
gers. 1 guess 1 can do it." 


• Murray Flalbcrg. Olympic champion 
and holder of several world records, aft- 
er being told Jim Beatty had broken his 
two-mile indoor record: "That’s very 
good. Records are made to be broken. 
Someone else will break it pretty soon, 
but it certainly won’t be me," 

• Jim Piersall. Washington outfielder, 
recalling his feud with the Cleveland 
press, told Birdie Tebbetts. new Indian 
manager: “You ought to be glad about 
the newspaper strike in that town. Now 
you might last out the whole season as 
manager." 

FREELOADER FREEWAY 

The world's first and only official pedes- 
trian overpass exclusively for squirrels is 
under construction in Longv iew, Wash., 
a lumber town on the north bank of 
the Columbia River, and it will be dedi- 
cated, with ribbon-cutting and speeches 
by dignitaries, on March 30. It will span 
the 60-foot Olympia Way from Library 
Park to an office building, one of whose 
tenants is a tenderhearted dentist, if 
that is conceivable. The dentist, Joseph 
Sweeney, has for the past three years 
been doling out peanuts to park squir- 
rels. a custom that has led to their cross- 
ing the street morning and afternoon 



and to the traffic deaths of at least five 
of them. When he stopped the handouts 
they continued to come across the street 
anyway and, furthermore, they looked 
at him wistfully. 

A general building contractor, Amos 
J. Peters, also tenderhearted, noticed a 
mashed squirrel on the street one day 
and made inquiries. He then volunteered 

7 
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10 build the overpass— a suspension 
type. Peters confessed that in doing so 
he felt like ’‘some kind of a nut." Coun- 
cilv-omarv Bess La Riviere lopfsed that 
by naming it Nutty Narrows Bridge. 

A grac'cful arrangement, strung 18 
feet above Olympia Way from one giant 
tree to another, the overpass will have, 
suspended from its center, a 10-fooi 
aluminum span very like a miniature 
Golden Gate Bridge. A sign hanging 
from the span will bear the name Nutty 
Narrows Bridge and will be decorated 
with paintings of squirrels in lumber- 
jack outfits. Kntrances to the span will 
feature ceramic squirrels, to keep away 
cats. 

flow will the squirrels be taught to 
use the bridge? Peters has that solved, 
f or a few days he will run a trail of nuts 
across it. 

THE TITANIC NAPONICKS 

The population of Straw Pump. I*a. is 
normally 575 but lately it has been swol- 
len by an influx of courting football and 
basketball coaches. The object of their 
affections is John Naponick, who stands 
6 feet 9Vi inches, weighs 285 pounds and 
is a senior at Norwin High School, where 
he has been an all-statetacklo in football, 
scored a record 126 points in four West- 
ern Pennsylvania Interscholasiic basket- 
ball playoff games and is a B-plus stu- 
dent. Naponick has shot a round of 75 
at golf, too. 

The colleges that don't get Big John, 
and so far 100 have tried, might well 
lake a look at Little Paul, his kid broth- 
er. Still growing. Paul is 6 feet 3, weighs 
200 pounds and recently scored 30 points 
and had 31 rebounds in a junior high 
western Pennsylvania interscholasiic 
game. He averaged 25.1 points per game. 

ILL-TEMPEREO BLADES 

The reason behind all those lights that 
occur in professional hockey has. to 
some of us, been a mystery. Why so 
many in hockey and so relatively few m 
the roughly similar game of basket hal ? 
Now it seems that the mystery is all but 
solved. A team of psychologists from 
the University of Uppsala in Sweden 
watched the world hockey champion- 
ships at Stockholm with special interest 
because they have been studying nerve 
strain among hockey players. One of 
their number reported: 

•*Wc have selected ice hockey for our 
psychological studies because this is the 
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sport which is most conducive to ner- 
vous tension. In big matches the players 
are subjected to tremendous nervous 
strain, oscillating belween great accel- 
eration and abrupt stops. The effect 
of this on their lincly balanced reac- 
tions is esccpiional. The usual reaction 
for a person suffering nervous strain 
is to go about in a state of constant 
ill temper." 

That's as good an explanation for 
Howie (Wild Man) Young as we have 
heard. 

CURVE BALL 

Di>n Jackson, a businessman and base- 
ball fan from liastchestcr. N.V.. tele- 
phoned a Westchester hotel the other 
day to arrange a luncheon. He had given 
a similar luncheon there a year earlier, 
and it had been such a success that he de- 
cided to do it again. He asked to speak 
to the lady who took care of such ar- 
rangements. He remembered her name. 
It was a baseball name and it stuck in 
his head. "Mrs. Stengel, please." he said. 
To his surprise the operator replied. 
"Sorry. No Mrs. Stengel here." Jackson 
said. "Are you sure? She was there last 
year." "Oh. I think you’re wrong, sir." 
said the operator. "I've been here for 
years, and we've never had a Mrs. Sten- 
gel in my time." A bit desperate by 
now, Jackson said. "1 know she was 
there. She handled the arrangements for 
a luncheon of mine. I remember her name 
because it was a baseball name. Stengel." 
The operator cut in. "Hold it." she said. 
"Hold It. I think I have your party. 
Oo you think it could have been our 
Mrs. Ourocher?" 

THERE IS NO JOV IN PANGUITCH 

Our readers will be saddened to hear 
that Panguitch didn't make it, The high 
school from the little town in Ltah (SI, 
March 4) was upset by Union High in 
the tirst round of the state basketball 
tournament, f-'oster Oavis. in his Sin- 
clair station on U.S. Highway 89. said. 
"I feel bad." Harry OcLong. the town 
barber, said. "Nobody feels much like 
talking. The boys were bragged to high 
heaven, and maybe they were a little 
overconlidcnl. They could beat that 
learn nine out of 10 times." Clarence 
Cameron, in the New Western Hotel, 
said. "The law of averages. The boys 
must have felt they had an easy game. 
But shucks — they're a credit to the com- 
munity. All the publicity they brought 
us. All the excitement.” 

After the upset. Union lost two 
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straight vwhilc Panguitch swept through 
three successive opponents to win the 
consolation tournament. Panguitch 
Coach Bob Davis said. “I don't want to 
take anything away from Union they 
played better ball— but I don’t know 
what happened. You'd think we'd never 
played the game of basketball in our 
lives. We were tense — 23 wins in a row, 
and all that publicity. I guess it was com- 
ing. but I wish it had waited." 

CHAMPtONS BY DEFAULT 

The North American Alpine Champion- 
ships at Stowe, Vt. early this month 
should have been one of the most sig- 
nihcani and exciting race meetings of 
the winter's skiing competition. The 
prestige inherent in its title should have 
been sutlicicnt to classify the event as a 
full-hedged Olympic iryout involving 
all the best American Alpine racers. It 
should have been a major event leading 
10 the selection of next year's U.S. Olym- 
pic team, along with ihc Harriman Cup 
at Sun Valley and the Nationals in Alas- 
ka next month. 

Sadly, it missed on all counts. The 
l.'niied States Ski Association relegated 
the championships to the status of a 
regional Olympic tryout. As such, it was 
distinguished not by topflight competi- 
tion but by an almost total lack of top- 
flight competitors. Chuck Kerries. Buddy 
Werner. Jimmy Hcuga and a host of 
western skiers stayed away. "The trip 
east," said U.S. Olympic Coach Bob 
Beattie, "just cost too much for the im- 
portance of the race." Absence of so 
many stars was damaging to the prestige 
of the race itself and unfair to the rac- 
ers who won a North American cham- 
pionship that, under the circumstances, 
wasn't a North American anything. 

At the finish of the slalom Ralph Dcs 
Roches, chief fund raiser for the U.S. 
Ski Association, said that this year's 
competitions budget had already been 
oversubscribed by some S25.000. Assum- 
ing that some of the top skiers stayed 
away from Stowe because of the travel- 
ingexpenses involved, wc wonder if some 
of the surplus funds might not be desig- 
nated. next lime the event is held, for 
transportation and other necessities for 
all the top racers in the U.S.'.’ And while 
they are about it. might not the U.S. Ski 
Association elevate the North American 
championships to a position somewhat 
higher than. say. the championships of 
northwest Vermont? emo 
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NEW TECHNOLOGY GIVES THE RIVIERA 
CUSTOM FEATURES FOUND IN IMPORTED CARS 
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1. Xew' tcfliiii(|ue in body ronstrncu’on gives htmdcraficd 
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2. Sitcer glass side windows uiihoiit usual metal irames— 
a Indlmark. of custom imports. 

3. 1 ilt steering wheel (optional at extra cost) adjustal)lc 
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4. Windscreen and rear window scaled tight to IkkIv in- 
stead <d being encased in nsnal metal and rtibber frames. 


5. I’cnver tniin delivers -115 ft-lbs. of tcrrcpie and 825-lip— 
loafs at freeway sjiceds with -101 cu. in., -1-bbl. curb. 
Riviera engine. 

6. (Console with opcraiitig lever and the instnnncm panel 
have costly look of international sports cars. 

7. .Specially tuned sus|)ension system pins low center of 
gravity gives exceptional cornering. 

8. Front and rear door releases on each door (optional 
at extra cost). 
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THE HEAVYWEIGHT MUDDLE 

Sonny Liston pulls up lame, challenger Floyd Patterson Is ashamed and loud Cassius Clay turns out to 
be an illogical contender by ROBERT BOYLE and MORTON SHARNIK 


O nce upon a time — say a week ago — all was order and 
serenity in the heavyweight picture. Sonny Liston was 
the champ. Floyd Patterson would get a return shot at 
him on April 10 in Miami Beach, And coming up hard 
behind was a logical contender, Cassius Clay (“Liston 
must fall in four"). But suddenly the whole heavyweight 
picture turned once more into the scene of chaos that has 
often characterized it since Rocky Marciano retired. Lis- 
ton announced that he was having the miseries in his left 
knee. His manager, Concessionaire Jack Nilon, thereupon 
said the Patterson fight was off indefinitely. Meanwhile, 
the broody Patterson was having troubles of his own. He 
was still concerned about the "shame" of being destroyed 
last September and, on top of that, he was on the outs 
with his manager, Cus D'Amato. And to complete the 
confusion. Cassius Clay, the “logical" contender, proved 
to be made of papier-mache in a light that he barely man- 
aged to win from Doug Jones (see pafse 16). 

The beginnings of this tangled talc came a month ago. 
when Liston pitched camp by the pool of the Casablanca 
Hotel in Miami Beach. Shortly after he arrived, he hurt his 
knee swinging a golf club for a freelance photographer. 
Nilon promptly called in two local doctors. Duke B. Baird 
and Patrick J. Barry, who said Sonny probably had strained a 
ligament, though there was a chance he had torn a car- 
tilage. They told him to stop training until the knee fell 
better. Sonny laid off for 17 days, and the light, originally 
scheduled for April 4, was pul back to April 10. Two 
weeks ago. Drs. Baird and Barry examined Sonny in his 


With his minti ‘turned off. “ Patterson sits in the corner of the 
ring at Chicago, awaiting fate and Sonny Liston, seated in the 
foreground. Floyd says. ‘H was a disgraceful fight on my part. ’ 

nvoiog<aph bv iolwi G, Zimm«rtnon 


cabana by the pool. They said it looked as though the strain 
had healed. They told Sonny he could resume training but 
to lake it easy at first. Sonny beamed with delight. Even 
with his bum knee. Liston said Patterson didn't have a 
chance. “With my leg cut off. they might say it's a close 
fight,” Sonny laughingly boasted. Nilon went along with 
the gag. but warned. "Sonny will not fight unless he's in 
perfect condition.” 

None of this reassured the promoter of the fight. Cham- 
pionship Sports, Inc., Roy Cohn's outfit. April 10 rep- 
resented their last chance to get a money crowd in Mi- 
ami Beach; after Passover the town is dead. They were well 
aware of the fact that Nilon had never wanted the light 
there, but in Baltimore, where he has the concessions for 
the new arena. (Unlike orthodox light managers, who 
think about the gate money alone. Nilon also thinks of 
Liston in terms of hot dogs, hamburgers and parked cars.) 

Moreover, Nilon had made no secret of his dislike for 
Cohn and company. 1 Ic refused to be seen with any of them 
in .Miami Beach, and he went around knocking them loud- 
ly as “a bunch of rank amateurs." He and Liston also 
publicly predicted that the fight would draw poorly. “They 
could put this fight in a phone booth and it wouldn't sell 
out,” said Sonny. “If you had to pay, would you go?" 
But there apparently was little cither Nilon or Liston could 
do. CSl held the rematch contract in which Patterson had 
the right to name the site. 

Then last weekend Nilon announced that Sonny's knee 
was hurling again and that the light was postponed in- 

< onilniKtl 
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definitely. He s;iid that Sonny would Hy to Chicago for a 
week of rest and then be cxaniiiicd by a specialist. The 
specialist would tell Liston to fight or to have surgery. In 
any event, said Nilon. "the light is positively olT for at 
least a month. The earliest Sonny can tight is the second 
week in May. We want the light. We want to get rid of it. 
and the sooner the better. I don't have to say why." The 
"why" he didn't say is that Cohn and company have Sonny 
legally boxed in for the rematch. What Nilon also didn't 
say is that the Preakness falls on May IS in H..llimore. and 
a light that weekend would probably draw a line crowd. 
With Clay now a clown instead of a contender, at least pro 
tern. Nilon and Liston need big money fast, and Nilon has 
always said Baltimore was best. 

On Sunday morning Cohn and company reluctantly con- 
ceded defeat. Their feeling was that, while l.iston had un- 
doubtedly strained the ligament originally. Nilon was now 
using it as a gimmick to dictate terms. "Nilon's a Machia- 
vellian wise guy." said Harold Conrad, the publicity man. 
"Liston's supposed to be resting his leg. and he's going 
nightclubbing. He's all over town!" Fortunately for Fred 
Brooks. Cohn's friend who is in charge of SportsVision, 
the OLitfU handling the closed-circuit TV. there is a nonap- 
pearanec insurance policy that will offset most losses. But 
CSI is not so lucky, and Cohn probably will blow S50.{XX) 
invested in the Miami Beach fiasco. "C'Sl had insurance 
on every light but this one," Brooks said. "Wouldn't you 
know it?" 

l:\en before this whole uproar started, there were unusual 
developments in both the Liston and Patterson camps. 
Contrary to rumors that Sonny was fat and sloppy, he 
looked (it a week ago Sunday when he resumed training by 
tlie Casablanca pool. He was perhaps 10 or 15 pounds 
above his usual fighting vveight of 215. but his hips were 
slim, and he took his customary pounding in the stomach 
with ii 14-pound medicine ball thrown by his trainer. Willie 
Reddish. In fact. Liston's first performance was excitingly 
impressive. His punching was sharp, and his liming was on. 
1 he crowd got a big kick watching his fancy footwork as he 
skipped rope to a thundering recording of Sifjlu Tnn/i. He 
has remarkable coordination and rhythm. Because of his 
si/e. people often assume he is slow and awkward. Actual- 
ly. he is as graceful and gifted an athlete as one could want 
to see. and a number of knowing boxing men consider him 
the linesi heavyweight since Ji>e 1-Ouis. 


T Ik day before Liston resumed training he showed the 
film of the September light in a private dining room of 
the Casablanca. He sat in the dark, grinning as the crowd 
on the screen booed him. When he and Patterson met for 
tlie referee's instructions, he glared at Floyd. "See Sonny 
stare him down!" Nilon exulted. Liston disagreed. "Why 
should I want to stare him down'.’" he asked. "Watch, this 
is what makes him nervous— when the bell sounds." 

Liston watched the rest of the lilm in silence. When it was 
over he said. "I should have had him the first two punches. 
He was faster duckin' dow n than 1 thought he was. I should 
have been aimin' at his chest instead of his head, and then 
I w ould have caught him. HI train for speed. I got the reach, 
f Ic can't light out, he gtilla conic in. What can he do.’ W hat's 


the style where they fight with their feet? Siam? 'I'eah. well 
they ain't brought that over yet." 

He dismissed the idea of Patterson's using his speed to 
get in and out quickly. “(Jet in and get out?" he asked in 
ama/emenl. “Get in and got ou( that's what I made sure 
he did!" Me laughed. “The only thing I say is to have the 
people in the theaters holler, 'It'v a rerun, but they cut it!' " 

He hod scant regard for any other con tenders. “Johansson 
should be arrested." he said. "Hey. Jack." he called across 
the room to a wincing Nilon. "give me Johansson for a 
birthday present!" Clay, who had yet to look bad against 
Jones, drew a snort, though Clay would be a big money liglit. 
“Why. 1 could pay my doctors' bills." .Sonny said. "The 
only thing I'd have to do with Clay is a lot of roadwork 
because he's gonna run like a thief." Clay had first predicted 
that l.iston would fall in six should they meet, but Liston 
said, "B> the time of the sixih round. I'll be halfway 
through the victory parly. Clay! l.ct me tell you a story. 
Once I was in the country on a very cold day. Very cold. 
It was snowin', it was snowin' hard. I was out in a field. The 
snow was about four feet deep. And there was u little bird 
shiverin' upon a branch in a tree. It was cold, and he had no 
food. Up above in the sky was a hawk circlin' around. Just 
circlin'- All of a sudden a big white horse comes along, and 
he puts some manure under the tree. The little bird sees 
this, and he flies down from the branch and has himself a 
good meal. He's so happy! He flies back up to the branch, 
where he starts singing'. 'Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet.' And 
the big hawk circlin' up in the sky hears him. and he swoops 
down and cals him! And the moral of the story is don't gel 
too frisky w hen you’re full of manure," 

.Around the Casablanca. Liston was afTable with the 
guests. But with reporters he was sometimes sullen. 
Asked a question, he would look the other way. Then again 
he would call a question stupid (I ision: “That was a stu- 
pid qucsiion," Reporter. “It was a bantering question." 
Liston: "Don’t give me any baltering questions"). Nilon 
said Liston was only kidding, "If Sonny calls you a bum. 
he likes you." Nilon explained. "If he calls you a blanking 
bum. you're in. And if he calls you a no-good blanking 
bum, you're really a friend." 

The latest delay in the tight didn't exactly cheer I loyd 
Patterson’s spirits. Knocked out in 2:06 of the first round 
last September, he has been brooding for close to six momlis 
now. After his defeat he escaped home, disguised in a false 
beard, and at his training camp in Tropical Park he talked 
ironically of the rematch. "Thousands of people will bring 
-Stopwatches." he said, starting to giggle. “All through 
the first round they’ll be looking at those watches. After 
two minutes they’ll start to count 2:01. 2:02. 2:0.^ and 
when it gets to 2:07 they'll jump up and start clapping and 
cheering: 'A'ea. hurray for Floyd!' Lven if I gel knocked out 
the next second they'll say I lasted longer. They’ll say. 'A cs. 
sir, E loyd Patterson is sure an improved tighter.' " 

To Patterson's surprise, the crow ds at his camp were siza- 
ble and enthusiastic. At the start he had joked. "Frankly, I 
doubt if anyone will come out here for my workouts. Cer- 
tainly not if I charge them a dollar. Maybe if I make it a 
quarter and give (ircen Stamps I’ll get one or two to come." 

In his workouts Floyd, under the supervision of his 
trainers. Dan Florio and Buster Watson, made sure he 
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Sidelined from training. Sonny bubbias benoath a sbattering palm. 


c;irriod his right hand high lo stop Liston's heavy gun, 
the left hook. On the attack one day last week, he con- 
centrated on straight right-hand punches, the kind that 
would beat through the arc of Liston's hooks. He always 
canic snapping back with the right lo guard his jaw. 

No matter how formidable Liston is. Patterson is deter- 
mined to redeem himself when the time conies. I le is haunt- 
ed by the first light and by D'Amato's reluctance to make 
it. I^'Amato has been absent from the camp. "I don't think 
my manager wants to be my manager." Floyd said. '•Whal's 
the expression about lea\ ing a sinking ship?" D'Amato. he 
siiid. did everything in his power to prevent the first fight 
with Liston. "Cus made it seem like I was ducking Liston 
because I was afraid of him.” Floyd said. "And after the 
match was made he acted around the camp as if I were a 
kid going against my father. He never did warm up. \\ hen 
I needed him most he was very cool. 

"Nobody wanted me to make the fight [because of Lis- 
ton's unsavory background]- The N.A.ACT*. Senator Kc- 
fauver, boxing commissioners, everybody was telling me 
not to make the light. I had every out possible. The letters 
from all those people disturbed me. so I finally got off by 
my self. I asked myself, should I or shouldn't 1? Personally. 
I believed it was my obligation as champion to give the 
No, I challenger a chance at the title. Lise what right would 
I have to call myself champion? If Liston vvas undesirable, 
why did they allow him lo fight his way up to the No. I 


spot? Bui since they did. I didn't have the right to pass 
judgment. From the time I made the Liston match, letters 
poured in telling me 1 got to beat Liston for the good of 
this or the good of that. It seemed to build up in my mind 
so that it vvas no longer a fight but a matter of state im- 
portance. It liccame," said F loyd, smiling wryly, "the peo- 
ple's fight, and the iieopic lost. 

"I seemed to be thinking all the time I was training for 
the fight, and when I got to the light my mind just turned 
off. I knew millions upon millions of people would lic 
watching, including the President. It was a disgraceful fight 
on my part, and I was shamed. But it wasn't as bad as 
the sporlswrilcrs made it out to be. 

"I believe if a man accepts defeat without shame that 
his spirit is already beaten. My shame is my goad. This 
fight will be better. Mow much better I won't say. It's just 
not my way. I've never predicted what I will do. And after 
the fight is over. I never discredit my opponent, because 
lo do that would cheapen my own elforis and skills. I 
may not sound confident, but it's what's inside that counts 
and nobody can sec that. No matter how discouraged I 
may sound, it never has anything lo do with my fighting 
ability. The only thing that surprised me about Liston was 
that he knocked me out. What will be different about this 
fight? This time I know what Liston can do, but I don't 
think he knows what I'm capable of." 

While Floyd has been in Florida. D'.Amaio has been 
in F.ngland. campaigning with another one of his lighters. 
In an interview with SI Correspondent John Lovesev. 
D'.Amato denied that he was on the outs but what he went 
on lo say is hardly calculated to build confidence in f loyd. 
‘•| resent the people around Patterson who have distracted 
him." IT'.Amato said. "Their influence has stolen his atten- 
tion lo the extent that he cannot pul up a performance that 
one would expect of him. and neither can he use the assets 
at his command. 

"The lawyer and these promoters have confused I loyd's 
actions. They arc responsible for such a lot of things. The 
business of the beard and so on. I'm completely confident 
that without distractions Floyd would have proved himself 
su|ierior to Sonny I.iston.” 

Liston. D'.Amato explained, "is an ortluidox fighter. And 
an orthodox fighter is predictable. He can be co|ied with." 
In the September light. D'Amato said. Patterson was sup- 
posed to move in and out quickly on I iston. But instead 
of getting outside he stood only a fool away, giving I iston 
punching room for the knockout blows. 

"Only a distracted or inexperienced lighter would have 
made that mistake,'' I>'Aniato said. Patterson, he went on, 
"did not fee! Liston out in the alert and proper manner. 
He did something careless. He was like a man w ho has had 
a quarrel with his wife before crossing the street. His mind 
is elsewhere, his eyes aren't fully opened, and he's likely to 
be knocked down by a car. I.iston was not better than him 
then, and he's not better now. The Patterson I.iston de- 
feated was not the fighter Floyd Patterson. It was the body, 
but not the arms, the legs and the mind. If he's rid himself 
of his distractions, he can beat Liston, Then he will show 
people what I've always said about him. To see a man 
beaten not by a better opponent but by himself is a dis- 
turbing thing lo witness. It is a tragedy." 
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A COMEUPPANCE 
FOR THE 

COCKSURE CASSIUS 

by HUSTON HORN 


tiill ;trc vou?" said Cassius Clas to Douglas Jones the 
other day. "VS hy do >ou ask that?" said Jones. \varil>. 
■•.So's I can know in advance how I'ar to step back when 
y4)u fall in four." said Cassius merrily, and walt/ed away 
with his knot of laughing admirers. 

Jones did not fall in four, or sis. or at any other time 
during his 10-round light last week with the bumptious Clay. 
What did fall as a consequence was a chunk of the prestige 
Clay has spent the last two years developing, partly with his 
muscle but mostly with his mouth, And though he won the 
decision. Clay was roundly jeered by the bulk of I S.732 fans 
in Madison Square (Jarden. It was a sorry showing for the 
man who thinks he is ready for Sonny Liston. 

Not that the best can't have their otT nights, lint this must 
have been Clay's olTest. his worst professional light ever, 
In a sense, it may have been his first professional light. 
Doug Jones, even in defeat, is far ahead of any man Clay 
has fought before. ■ Welcome to the big time." Jones said 
in elTeet — and graphically — to Clay in the fust round with 
a dizzying right to the head that slopped Clay cold in his 
tracks. And Jones was still say ing it. if haltingly at the end, 
"Hilt Cassius, you looked like an amateur." said Clay's 
trainer. .Angelo Dundee, the next day. 

"I sure iinderesiimaicd that man." s;iid Clay. 

‘■| ean'l think of anything Clay did well." said Doug 
Jones bittevly. nursing no wound evcepl that to his spirit 
and tirmly eonv meed that the oliieiats had been out to lunch 
whenthey totted up their scorecards. The two Jtidges scored 
it 5-4-1 for Clay. I he referee— l.ord forgive him. for it was 
his first big light and he knew not what he was doing — 
scored It X-l-l for Clay , But televiewer Sonny Liston, though 
unimpressed, said Clay had won. 

Of course. Clay did do xdiiw things well, and principal 
among these (discounting for the moment his singlehanded 
job of building up a gate ih.il netted him somewhere around 
S45.(KH)and Jones 540.000) was the comeback he made in the 
final rounds to save himself from sure defeat. "I told him in 
the corner after the seventh." said Dundee, "he could kiss 
Tomato Red goodbye." The reference was to Cassius' ambi- 
tion at the moment, w hich is to own an SX.OOO Cadillac con- 
vertible painted tomalo-rcd and promised to him as a bonus 

His arms leaden. Clay lifts his gloves in a weary, spiritless salute. 


by his sponsors/’IM forgot all about that, I'll been so busy 
trsinglokeepllial Jones off me." said Cassius later. "•Dun- 
dee shook me up. I came out in the eighth saying. ‘So long, 
Dougie, hello. Tomato Red.* *’ 

If that, or something else did it ("Sheer vsiil. heart and 
guts did it.” said Bill F'aversham. Clay's manager). Clay 
had the gumption then to demonstrate hov. good a tighter 
he can be. and for the last three rounds looked, a little bit 
at least, like the lighter he says he can be- But once Clay had 
failed to knock Jones out in the fourth, as he had predicted 
he would, the crowd became blind to all his later elTorts. 
Ikrcaiisc Clay lost that ftnirih-round battle, too many con- 
vinced themselves that Jones won the war which is illogi- 
cal in any case and untrue in this one. Jones fought one of 
the best lights of hiscareer. but Clay, lighting his worst, still 
got the fair decision. 

Naturally. Clay's showing looked all the worse because 
he himself had eontributed hugely to the idea that he is 
m\incible. Ciullihle people, when they discover he is not. 
feel duped and turn agamst him. Clay is wise enough to 
know this but to know ai the same time that it is bos 
olliee. F or a week before the light he worked on the iierses 
of New York and managed to sell out the (iarden for the 
tirst time in six years. 

Clay began hy reading bad poetry about himself to a 
handful of beatniks and a lot of ballled sporiswnters in a 
(ireenwich Milage coircehousc prophetically named I he 
Bitter Find. Thereafter he bounced in and out of radio and 
newspaper interview*, like a ping-pong ball, shook hands 
on street corners, prattled and pranced with Johnny Carson 
on NBC's Tin}i):hi show, for which trouble Carson repaid 
him by announcing later the public "had been had" and 
that Jones won. 

New 'I'ork. a lov\n vsithoiu nev^spapers. was fully aware 
oJ'vvho had taken charge, and v\hcn the retiring Jones final- 
ly let press agents talk Inm into holding a drum v^ith the 
lamentable legend "Beat Clay" upon it. the elleci was more 
10 lie pitied than censured, "^^'hile Doug was snoring his 
head olTsomcwhercs. 1 was doing the work of 10 men mak- 
ing him ssimc money." said Clay. ";\nd me only -a boy." 
At 21, he's Five years younger than Jones, two years more 
inexperienced in pro tights. "Man. i was so tired out it ain't 
no wonder I wasn't at my greatest best." 

Needled into the proper frame of mind by Clay, the crowd 
booed lustily when he entered the ring. I nderdog .Jones got 
the applause not because anyone cared whether he won 
but because, like most of us. he is tiKi slovs-v\itied to hold 
his own with the Cassius Clays of the world, the ones whom 
vse secretly admire. 

No one could admire Clay's predicament in the lirsi 
round, however, w hen Jones's initiative got him off to a fast 
start. Jones had never fought a man with Clay's rococo 
style before, hut the way he laid into Cassius proved him 
fearless, "1 knew I had been hit." s;ml Clay later of Jones's 
hard right to his head, the most telling punch in the tight. 



S/eepy and exhausted. Cassius burns out early at victory party. 


The South was stirred — and more than a bit confused — last week by sensational charges of a rigged college 
football game. It may well be replayed before long, but this time in a courtroom by DAN JENKINS 

A DEBATABLE FOOTBALL 


A icried lo ihe possibility of a South- 
eastern Conference fooiball scan- 
dal (SI. March 18), people all over the 
South last week seemed to be claiming 
inside knowledge. A professional foot- 
biill scout passing through Athens. Ga. 
got much of the story from a man in a 
restaurant. When the scout got to At- 
lanta. a soda jerk filled in the gaps. A 
taxi driver in Birmingham. Ala. had 
heard just about the same talc. And a 
lawyer from Atlanta heard it on a golf 
course in Washington. D, C. 

Nearly everyone involved in or inter- 
ested in southeastern football had heard 
at least something, but the first pur- 
portedly detailed account did not come 
until late in the week when The Saturday 
Evening Post confirmed that it would 
publish in its March 23 issue what it 
called "a shocking report of how Wally 
Butts and ‘Bear’ Bryant rigged a game 
last fall.” The report was shocking in- 
deed. for it accused Butts of selling out 
the University of Cieorgia. where he had 
been a most successful head football 
coach for 22 years, The report said that a 
week before the 1962 season's opening 
game between the two schools Butts had 
given to Bryant, head coach at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, an outline of Geor- 
gia plays and defensive patterns. Ala- 
bama, a l4-to-17-point favorite, there- 
upon won by a score of 35 -0 — double 
the expected spread. At the time of the 
alleged sellout. Butts was director of 
athletics at Georgia, having been sup- 
plantcdascoach by Johnny Grifhth. Butts 
has since resigned as director, saying that 
the move was for ‘‘purely personal and 
business reasons." His resignation came 
after he was questioned about the report. 

Before the Post could reach the news- 
stands. or even release its story lo the wire 
services, the charges crashed through TV 
tubes in Atlanta, where Butts and his 
attorney. William H. Schroder Jr., fresh- 
ly returned from a Birmingham meeting 
with Bryant and his attorneys, publicly 


presented denials. Tlicy also declared 
Butts will sue the Post for as much as 
SIO million. Hours later the FBI. the 
governor of Georgia, Senator McClel- 
lan and the Southeastern Conference 
belatedly announced they were investi- 
gating. 

The trail started with an Atlanta in- 
surance salesman, George Burnett, who 
told a story almost as queer as some 
bad checks he has passed. He declared 
that, eight days before the Alabama- 
Georgia game, he tried to dial the num- 
ber of Communications International, 
an Atlanta public relations firm headed 
by one Milton Flack and no longer ex- 
tant. After some busy signals, he says, 
he was inexplicably hooked in on a 
long distance call Wally Butts was mak- 
ing from the Communications Interna- 
tional office to Bear Bryant in Tusca- 
loosa. (Butts concedes that he made 
the call, but denies its content as re- 
ported by Burnett.) So beguiled was 
Burnett by what he overheard that he 
look, as they say. copious notes. In sub- 
stance, what he listened in on. accord- 
ing to the Post, was a report to Bryant 
on the plays and formations Georgia 
would use (giving plays and players by 
name), the inability of the Georgia team 
to quick-kick, and the word that Geor- 
gia Quarterback Larry Rakcsiraw tipped 
ofTa pass by drawing back one of his feel. 

Eavesdropper Burnett at first told 
what he had learned only to the happily 
named Flack, then tucked his notes in a 
bureau drawer. He let them lie there or 
elsewhere until he mentioned them one 
day in January to a friend of Georgia 
Coach Griffith. The friend hastened to 
talk with Griffith, and GrilTith hastened 
to university officials to demand Butts's 
resignation. And Butts did resign a few 
weeks later. 

A prominent attorney, M. Cook Bar- 
wick, a member of the athletic board 
of the University of Georgia and a form- 
er FBI man, was given the responsibility 

cominued 



Wally Butts, a familiar figure In Georgia football for SS years, breaks tbe 
shocking news In Atlanta with a calm but forceful denial on television. 
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of conducting the uniscrsity's investiga- 
tions of both iiurnettand his accusations. 

"I told Burnell I was going to check 
him out from hell to breakfast," says 
Barwick. "Our responsibility was to get 
lo the truth no matter how it alTecled 
the L'nisersity of Georgia, and the chips 
could fall where they might." 

When Barwick's probe ended last 
week, there was nothing concJu.sivc for 
the university to announce. It had not 
been proved that Butts or Bryant had 
done anything wrong, but neither had 
Barwick's elTorls dispelled the universi- 
ty's suspicions. When Burnett agreed to 
take a lie detector test and the test indi- 
cated that he did actually hear every- 
thing he said he heard (though lie detec- 
tor tests usually arc not admissible in 
court as evidence and are generally held 
to be only 80' to 85',' elhcient) and 
when Butts refused lo take such a test, 
university ollicials were understandably 
upset. (Possibly they arc less upset now— 
Bear Brvanl later also denied cvc.ything 
in an cquahy successful lie detector test.) 

barwick's further checking produced 
a record of other telephone calls from 
Bulls to other schools within the SEC. 
one of them— to a head coach— that 
lasted 52 minutes. Conversations be- 
tween coaches and athletic directors are 
commonplace, however, and 52 minutes 
would be no NCAA record. "If I'm trou- 
bled about something the week of a 
game." says .Arkansas' Prank Broyles. 
"I’m liable to call every coach in the 
country and talk all day. just to pul my 
mind at ease." 

In his coaching days Wally Buns was 
known as "Weepin' Wally" because he 
talked incessantly about his team's de- 
ficiencies and problems. As athletic di- 
rector he remained in character and 
talked incessantly, bluntly, publicly and 
profanely, about the deficiencies and 
problems of the Georgia team under 
Grilhth. The latter was not amused. 

"I've never wanted anything but the 
best for Georgia," says Butts, with the 
characteristic emotion of a man Who has 
served a school for 25 years. "And I've 
never done anything to hurl 'c-ii." 

The last two days before the headlines 
screeched found Butts a badly shaken 
man. His voice quaked as he spoke softly 
in the den of his big. red brick. Georgian 
home, which sits on the corner of a pret- 
ty. wooded street. F rom time to time he 
lifted his right arm and swore to Ciod 
that he was telling the truth. There were 



Insurance Man George Burnetf started it all. 



President Aderhotd attended Butts hearing. 



Coach Griffith replaced Butts in 1961. 


the usual sporting plaques in the den, 
and a red leather chair with a black 
leather cushion and a red telephone re- 
ceiver on a black dial box. Red and black 
are Georgia's colors. 

"l irsl ofthis I heard was in Philadel- 
phia. when a friend called and said I 
might he in trouble when I got home." 
he said. "I laughed at the stories he said 
he'd heard. Then the school asked me to 
go lo this meeiin'. I drove over to At- 
lanta with our president, nr. [Omcr G.) 
Aderhold. 'Ihey told me what this Bur- 
nett said. Not all of it, but some things. 
Then they asked me to take a lie lest 
and 1 didn't think that was right. 1 
figured I'd just resign now instead of 
June.'* 

Last Thursday I drove Bulls to Atlanta 
and asked him about the things he was 
supposed lo have told Bryant lo harm 
Georgia. 

"I haven't never known their game 
plans or anything." he said. "I've had a 
lot of speaking engagements and 1 bet 1 
didn't sec 12 workouts all season. Paul 
(Bryant] don't need no help that I can 
tell. SVe talk I'ooiball all the time and if 
I say something like Georgia ain't got a 
quick kicker, that ain't gonna be news 
to Bryant. He knows more about 'em 
than 1 do." 

He chewed on an apple for a while 
and then said: 

"W hen Brvanl was at Kentucky, we'd 
go over to play 'em and I'd spend the 
day at his house visitin' and then we'd 
get in the ring." Butts said he did not 
attend a Georgia workout during the 
week before the Alabama game. 

"If you want to know what hurt 
Cicorgia," he said, "one of the assistants 
told me they scrimmaged on Thursday 
Icl'orc the game. Kids gotta get their 
legs back after iwo-a-days. That's bad." 

It all gets back, in due course, to Bur- 
nett and what weight may be given to 
his story. In a series of events tilled w ith 
coincidences, not the least of which is 
the intercepted phone call, it may be 
deemed curious that the day Burnett 
decided to reveal his secret and the day 
Bear Bryant filed a S5(K),(X)0 libel suit 
against the Post, for a previous article 
which accused Bryant of leaching brutal 
football,' were one and the same. During 
the university's grilling of Burnell he 
decided that, m the light of what had 
been turned up about his check-passing 
past, he needed a lawyer. He sought one 
out. W hen he was through with his ex- 
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With ont of football's biggest reputations at stake. Telephoner Paul (Bear) Bryant sprang to bis own defense like an Alabama linebacker. 

planation to the lawyer, the latter intro- their plays. That isn't unusual, either, to make changes in his offense and de- 
duced him to Furman Bisher. sports edi- The same thing happens to us a lot of fensc? Is Burnett certain that he heard 

tor of The .iilaiua Journal, and an at- times. People often have similar plays discussions of defense? Most college 

torney for the Pom who just happened and numbering systems, and that might teams don't set serious defenses until 

to be in the newly retained lawyer's run all the way from high school to pro the final week before a game. And what 

office. Bisher was author of the Post football. I know that when we came out improbable relationship existed between 

article published last fall that moved in our spread formation against Georgia Butts and Milton Flack that would por- 

Bryant to sue. In the end. according to Tech [Ttx’h won 7-6] they were calling mit Butts to feel free to use the Flack 

one report, Burnett was offered, and ac- our formation with the same numbers telephone for long distance calls? 

cepted. S6.000 for his story, Another we used. And when w-e played Missis- Finally, how long could the Butts- 

coincidence: Butts is both a director of sippi Slate they called our formation Bryant telephone conversation have 

the insurance company for which Bur- and play as we broke huddle." lasted? Burnett said that when he so 

nett works and an acquaintance of Bur- From Lee Roy Jordan, All-America fortuitously tuned in on the call Butts 
nett's friend, the promoter Flack, but linebacker of the Alabama team, came was told by the college operator that 

Butts says he never heard of Burnett un- straight disbelief. "If the coaches had Bryant was out at the distant athletic 

til the rumors began to pop all around some kind of advance information on field and had to be summoned. The cn- 

him. Georgia," he said, "ihey didn't tell the tire telephone conversation, including 

According to Jimmy Sharpe. Alabama team about it. In fact wc made our game the wait until Bryant appeared, took 15 

guard, nothing strange took place be- plans for Georgia last spring. We had or 16 minutes, according to the telephone 

fore the Georgia game. Bryant's normal decided we were going to throw the ball company and Burnett. That does not 

preparation for any game, he pointed a lot since our fullback was out for the leave much time to lake down pages and 

out. involves hundreds of man-hours of season, and that's exactly the way pages of notes, as Burnett says he did. 

scouting, studying and planning. we played the game, just like we had However these puzzles may eventually 

"We worked harder than usual those planned in the spring." be resolved, and regardless of whose 

first two or three weeks to get down our The situation as it stands is full of honor may be scorched, it is clearly the 

game plans." he s;iid. "But all our game puzzles. Which lie detector test, Bryant's obligation of college football authorities 

plans and preparations were based on or Burnett's, is the reliable one? Why did —even before the FBI or any other law 

what they had done in their spring game, not Burnett, who last weekend kept him- enforcement body— to resolve them, 

plus all the games of the previous season, .self spectacularly unavailable, tell Grif- College football cannot afford to take 

"1 noticed that some of the Georgia fith what he had heard eight days before on the sooty face that college basketball 

boys were saying that wc kept calling the game in plenty of time for Griffith has too often worn. bno 
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THE GUNNERS ARE AFTER CINCY 

Duke and Loyola, a pair of teams that shoot and run, are moving on to the NCAA finals in Louisville, 
where two-time champion Cincinnati waits with its waiting game by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T hi.' Oukc basketball team went loC'ol- 
lege Park. Md. for the hast rcgionals 
of the NCAA tournament last weekend 
in a big blue bus wrapped like Wonder 
Bread in the banner: "Handle with Care. 
Preeiou-s Cargo Aboard. Next NCAA 
Champions," U'hat’s more, the confi- 
dence of the Blue l)e\iK went much 
deeper than the epidermis of their bus, 
"JelT Mullins [a forward] has been go- 
ing around for weeks like he had a 
sign on his chest: 'I'm going to Louis- 
ville!* '* said Coach Vic Bubas. "And 
/it-'s the serious type." Bubas himself 
was unequivocal. "I’m convinced.*' he 
siiid. "I don't doubt we'll be there.” 

By late Saturday night it was olheial: 
confident Duke wtis olf to l.ouisville for 


the climax of the national championship 
tournament, and so were the winners of 
the other three NCAA regional titles— 
Loyola of Chicago, which can match 
Duke chest thump for chest thump in 
any comparative contest. Oregon State, 
a competitive blushing violet that has 
left a lot of shocked opponents to do the 
blushing and. finally. Cincinnati, lid 
Jucker's team of champions that is going 
for a third straight national title. 

It should be good theater when the 
four meet at Louisville’s L'reedom Hall, 
for great contrasts in basketball styles 
arc involved. Duke and l.oyola. consid- 
ered with Cincinnati as the best college 
teams in the country, are matched in the 
first semifinal I riday night, and they 


bring racehorse basketball to the horse 
race country. W hichever survives, it will 
provide the antithesis to Cincy's easy- 
does-ii way of playing the game, a sys- 
tem described by one coach as "boring 
you to death** — this assumes, of course, 
that the ever-winning Bearcats get that 
far. 

There are no believers far outside of 
Corvallis. Ore. in Oregon State’s chances 
against Cincinnati in the other scmilinal. 
but it will be remembered (mostly in 
Corvallis) that Cincinnati itself was giv- 
en short shrift two years ago before it 
knocked olT Ohio State in the finals. In 
•iny case, the delicious prospect of Cin- 
cinnati trying to choke off the speed of 
either Duke or I oyola in the Saturday 


Art Heyman. (he best college basketball player in the land, leaves everybody 
behind as he gallops downcourt on a Duke fast break against Si. Joseph's. 



night final has surely entered the minds 
of the 1 8.000 lucky ticket holders. 

Cincinnati is the type of haskelhalt 
team that takes, as if by slow surgcr>. 
the joy of life from its opponents. The 
mere prospect of playing the Bearcats is 
often more painful than the experience 
itself. When his team arrived in Law- 
rence. Kans, last week for the Midwest 
rcgionals. Colorado Coach Sox Walseth 
said. "Wc'rc happy to be here. But we 
were happier before wc got here." After 
the Buffaloes beat Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity 78 72 on Lriday. Walseth. who 
docs not look on coaching as an arcane 
art. told assembled writers: "I don't have 
many ideas on how to play Cincinnati 
tomorrow, but if I don't come up with 
some I might as well spend tomorrow 
night playing handball. Any of you got 
any ideas?" 

Cincinnati, meanwhile, had worried 
down Texas 73 68 after falling behind 
eight points in the first half, and if the 


showing was short of invincibility it was 
at least convincing enough for Bearcat 
fans quartered at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City. Colorado didn't worry 
them a bit. What Jit! worry them were 
hotel reservations and ticket require- 
ments for Louisville and say. honey, will 
you be there for our big v ictory celebra- 
tion? A dress-shop owner was frantic. 
He needed two tickets for the Louisville 
final for his daughter, who was getting 
married March 22. "She hasn't missed 
seeing Cincinnati win the national title 
yet.” he s;iid. "If she can't see it this 
time. too. it’ll spoil her honeymoon." 

Walseth. unassisted by the idea-less 
press, didn't sleep much that night, but 
neither, as a matter of fact, did Cincin- 
nati Coach Jucker. "In tournament 
play." he fretted, "anything can hap- 
pen. And there's never a second chance." 

In both 1961 and 1962 Jucker had 
been convinced that his team was en- 
tering tournament play at its seasonal 
peak. This year he frankly wasn't sure. 
He feared the Bearcats had become Hat. 
"Wc can't take anything for granted," 
he said as he tightened the knot in his 
lucky red-and-black tie, that tattered old 
atrocity that has been hanging around 
his neck like a pennant for three years. 
"I'm ashamed of it." he said of the tie. 
"hut as long as we keep winning I hale 
to change anything." 

Colorado started auspiciously. It let 
Tony Yates and Larry Shingieton. 
Cincy's outside men. shoot, while keep- 
ing C'entcr Cteorge W ilson and hot-hand 
Ron Bonham away from the basket. 
Yates hit only two of 10 shots in the 
first half, and with their own Kric Leo 
darting in for layups and Ken Charlton 
arching in soft hook shots. Colorado 
sped to a 21 12 lead. Charlton was cou- 
rageous; he had scored 25 points the 
night before against OCU and at mid- 
night Lriday his ailing knee was drained. 
W alselh .said the operation was so grue- 
some he couldn't stand to watch it. W hen 
Charlton left the Cincy game briefly, 
Cincinnati followers gave him a stand- 
ing ovation. 

But as has become their custom in 
this season of many close scrapes, the 
Bearcats found themselves a turning 
point. They began putting the pressure 
on the Colorado feeder rather than the 
ball receiver. Wilson, who was getting 


whipped soundly under the hoards, be- 
gan asserting himself. By half time the 
Colorado lead was cut to one point. 

Charlton, who wound up with 2.3 
points, and George Parsons got two 
quick goals to start the second half. But 
then Wilson, the only Bearcat who seems 
to play with emotion, combined with 
Bonham for 12 consecutive points and 
Cincinnati was ahead for good. The final 
score was 67-60. Coach Jucker was 
pleased but not wildly. Last season 
Cincy had bree/ed through the Midwest 
regional. This time the going had been 
stormy — a possible portent of trouble 
ahead. 

Unlike Cincinnati, with its frigid 
aplomb. Duke's Blue Devils have faith 
in pandemonium. They are children of 
the age. bred, as it were, to noise and 
action. Hence, the Bubas fast break. The 
day before the first game at College Park 
and his much anticipated showdown 
with NYU's Barry Kramer. Duke'sgreat 
All-America, Art Heyman, came to Bu- 
bas and demanded a team scrimmage. 
"We need it. Coach, to relieve the t:n- 
sion." he said. So Bubas let them scrim- 
mage. The night oftheir game with NV'U. 
a phonograph played Snuth Srrct’i 
rock 'n' roll at its thundering best - 
at high volume in the Duke dressing 
room at the University of Maryland's 
beautiful (and sold-out) field house. Ah. 
this was their cup of tedium. The Blue 
Devils were relaxed. 

The Hcyman-Kramer duel never really 
materiali«d. The game more or less was 
Kramer vs. the field, and Duke'N su- 
perior numbers won out, The coolly ef- 
fective Mullins (Mr. Secretary of State. 
Bubas calls him) was the Duke sharp- 
shooter. often from as far out as 25 feet. 
He scored 25. Heyman was off. He 
missed 15 of 21 shots, but his value ts 
not measured in ptoints alone. He con- 
tinually led the Duke charge downcourt. 
his passes were superb and. with Center 
Jay Buckley, he controlled the back- 
boards. Meanwhile. Guards Lred 
Schmidt and Ron Herbster hit eight out 
of eight between them at one point. 
Duke eventually squandered much of an 
18-point lead but won. 81-76. 

St. Joseph's was Duke's Saturday op- 
ponent. The Hawks earned the right by 
being accurate like no team has the 
right to be accurate in their game with 


SHOOTING FOR CINCV ..•oihmnl 

West V irginia. The> hit -4 of their first 
35 shots und won 97 88. 

■‘Against NV L'.”said Buhas. "wchad 
to gel the rebounds. Against St. Joe 
we’ll have to get the good shots, not 
play helter-skelter basketball. St. Joe's 
is too smart. Coach (Jack) Ramsay does 
a terrilk job.’' hsen Ramsay couldn't 
eoa\ another four-star run of marksman- 
ship out of the Hawks, however, and 
though they were ahead early by 10 I. 
it was just a matter of time. Not many 
teams in the country can shoot with 
Duke, and not any of them have Bubas’ 
bench strength. St. Jive’s contended un- 
til only live minutes remained, then 
Duke pulled away to win 73 59. Hey man 
again was off 3 of 14 shots from the 
field so pick-’em-up Mullins scored 
24 and Schmidt 20. "And how much of 
their defense does Hey man suck up?" 
said Bubas afterward. "He goes in the 
middle, then passes to the guy wide 
open. There is no way to measure Mey- 
man's job there: no statistic." 

Someone then mentioned l.oyola. 
Said Bubas. "I make a prediction: that 
will be a basketball track meet." 

At bast Lansing. Mich. Loyola had a 
track meet of its own in the Midwest 
finals. It IS possible, barely possible, 
that some team somewhere has played 
more disorganized basketball than Illi- 
nois did on Saturday night, but it would 
be hard to prove it to the 9.000 in 
Michigan State’s held house. Illinois 
walked wiih the ball, palmed the ball 
and once even kicked the ball, a list of 
sins that totaled over 20. 

Illinois had won the tap and immedi- 
ately set the pattern by taking a t|iiick, 
poorly aimed shot, riiere were times 
thereafter when as much as 10 seconds 
wtnild go by without a shot being taken, 
but no longer. The strategics were sim- 
ple; l.oyola tried to gel the hall to All- 
Amcriea Jerry Harkness for a shot. Illi- 
nois tried to gel the ball to Dave Dow- 
ney for a shot. Harkness is a belter shot. 
He scored 3.3. Downey scored 20, and 
l.oyola gleefully raced its way to a 
79 64 win. After the game. Coach Harry 
Combes of Illinois sent his regrets to 
the wailing press and went into hiding. 

1 ilcrally out of hiding to play Loyola 
the night before had come Mississippi 
Slate, the team that saddened the hearts 
ofsegrcgaiionists every where by agreeing 


-eagerly- to participate in a tourna- 
ment open to Negnves. On the eve of his 
team's depai lure from Slarkv illc. Coach 
Babe McCarthy got word that :» sheriff 
was out with a court order that could 
keep ihe team in Mississippi. I ike Little 
Lva skipping across the ice ahead of 
the bloodhounds, McCarthy skipped 
into Tennessee. I'niversily President 
Dr. D- NV. Colvard vanished, too. barly 
Thursday morning an assistant coach 
verilied that the coast was clear at the 
airport, hustled the team into a plane 
and away it Hew on a modern under- 
griviind railroad in reverse. 

What effect the intrigue and the pre- 
vious weeks of anguish had on the Ma- 
roons' perfonnance is hard to assess, but 
before the game Babe VeC arthy was in 
high spirits, "rm happy my boys could 
come, just to see a team like l-«vyoia 
play,’' he said, l.oyola Coach Cicorge 
Ireland wasn’t overwhelmed by ihccom- 
plinienl- He said he knew nothing about 
State either. His .scouts had been watch- 
ing Cicorgia Tech on the assumption 
State couldn’t escape Slarkvillc. 

The pregame drama was not consist- 
ent with the game itself, which tailed olT 
in excitement after the opening minutes. 
The two captains, Loyola's Harkness. 
one of four Negroes on the starling team, 
and State's Joe Dan Ciold, shook hands 
as a battery of photographers recorded 
the momcni. A bruising, but exception- 
ally clean, game followed, The Maroons, 
in their methodical way. look a 7 0 lead. 
Loyola, a team that had averaged 94 
points a game, was scoreless after nearly 
six minutes. The sound of cowlvclls. 
stamped with Confederate flags and 
wielded by a knot of State students who 
had driven north for the tournaincnt. 
filled the field house. Then l.oyola began 
to hit and. more important, lightened 
its defense. It pulled ahead 26 |9 by the 
half and won convincingly. 61 51. 

‘■'rhey showed they're good boys." 
said (ieorge Ireland after the game. 
"Just like ours." 

The West regional of the NCAA was 
played in the Brigham Young Held house 
in Provo. L tali, where on l-riday night 
9.704 people watched Arizona Slate 
pulverize UCLA 93 79. Not a man jack 
there would have given a cup of warm 
milk for Oregon Slate's chances on 
Saturday. The question was not whether 


Mississippi State, which had to keep one Jump ehead of the sheriff to get to the 
NCAA, gets the jump again as its precedenUsetting game with Loyola begins. 
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the Sun Devils would beat OSU, but 
would they beat Cincinnati in Louis- 
ville? Oregon State Coach Slats Ciill had 
permitted his Beavers to see the first half 
of the UCl.A-Arizona State game fol- 
lowing their 65 61 opening-round vic- 
tory over San Francisco. “I don’t usual- 
ly allow it,” he told his team, “but 
I’m delighted the way you played.” Tlic 
Beavers sat through the first half, open- 
mouthed at ASU's awesome show of 
power. Slats, abashed, bade them good- 
night and sent them to their motel. Said 
Terry Baker, the All-America football 
quarterback and the basketball team’s 
quarterback, too. “I was scared. They 
looked awful lough." 

Gill stayed on for the lopsided tinish 
and drew this conclusion: no team could 
be that good two nights in a row. Ari.'ona 
.Stale wasn’t. The next night. 7-foot Mel 
Counts controlled the tip for Oregon 
State. Forward Steve PaiHy dribbled to 
the corner and popped in a Held goal. 
The Beavers were ahead 2 0, a lead they 
were never to lose. Counts headquartered 
near the key and Pauly stayed in the 
right corner while Playmaker Baker con- 
sistently picked them out with his neat 
passes. Pauly, meanwhile, put a clamper 
on Arizona State’s 6-foot-6 Joe Caldwell. 
Oregon State’s lead crept out to eight 
points. 10, 12. then 16. Finally it was 
apparent: there would be no Arizona 
State explosion. It had been spent the 
night before. Never really pressed, Ore- 
gon State won by the hardly bclicvahlc 
score of 8.1-65. 

What chance does this give Oregv'n 
State against Cincinnati? Not a gix>d 
one, really. No team can (igure on Cin- 
cinnati having an off night offensively 
because you can barely tell when the 
Cincinnati offense is “on" anyway. It is 
defense the Bearcats play, and though 
Texas gave them heartburn and Colo- 
rado made them hustle, they should han- 
dle Oregon State, Baker notwithstand- 
ing. A Saturday night championship 
game between Cincinnati and Duke 
would ntatch the best two teams in the 
country and is (like last year’s Cincin- 
nati-Ohio State tinal) the classic pairing 
of l>cfcnse vs. Offense. Flowcvcr. Loyola, 
for all its undisciplined, madcap ways, 
has looked htwter than anybody in the 
regionals. and should it make the linals 
it would provide a Defense vs. Offense 
pairing, too. Either way. a couple of 
gunners arc loose in Louisville, and Cincy 
is their target. smo 
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Golfs touring professionals, 
thriving in their golden age. 
have become a comparative- 
ly siine and urbane lot. They 
tend to dress and behave like 
the president of anybody's 
First National Bank— while 
frequently stacking up more 
money. Although they like to 
talk about the bad old days 
when Walter Hagen caroused 
all night with Al Jolson and 
then won the National Open 
hours later despite a stagger- 
ing hangover. they know good 
businessmen don’t live that 
way. The pro of the '60s wants 
to be. above all. a good busi- 
nessman. There is. however, 
a youthfvil exception to the trend, one 
who does things with indisputable dis- 
tinction. Me is. surely, the only pro golf- 
er ever to open a 12th-floor St. Paul ho- 
tel window at a late evening party and 
drive golf balls down Market Street. Nor 
have many people bubbled so much al 
winning their lirst PGA tournament that 
they ordered champagne for the entire 
press corps. Limited, too. are those who 
have won a sudden-death playoff after 
three quick highbtills at the clubhouse 
bar. Finally, how many other pros have 
found a way to spend $28,000 a year do- 
ing something that most of their fellow 
tourists can do for $12,000? 

But that's Tony Lcma: tall, hand- 
some. 29. a bachelor for the next few 
months at least — and a long way from 
the Oakland canneries, shipyards, juve- 
nile gangs and nimble golf hustles that 
marked his hardly serene youth. When 
not playing golf today. Anthony Oavid 
l.ema can be found al La Scala in Bc\- 
erly Hills or Brennan’s in New Orleans 
or the Little Club in New York. His 
haunts were the same a year ago. though 
until last September he had one annoy- 
ing problem -he was spending money 
twice as fast us he w-as making it. But in 
only six months Tony has solved that 
dilllculty and. if he still enjoys a first- 
class living, he can now afford it. Sud- 
denly. his golf is first-class, too. 

Prior to last fall. Tony Lcma seemed 
more likely to become the National 
Twist Champion than to rulllc the calm 
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of the world’s best golfers. In five years 
as a touring professional he had shown 
occasional flashes of brilliance, but he 
had never won an important tourna- 
ment. When the 1962 fall season opened, 
l.ema stood 33rd in the ranks of the 
year's pri/e-nioncy winners with a total 
of only SIS.294. His debt to the financial 
backer who had sent him out on the tour 
amounted to three quarters of that sum. 
and his prospects were as gloomy as a 
Sunday morning downpour. But by 
Christmas. Lema was in a position to 
dispense frankincense and myrrh from 
Upstairs at the Downstairs to the Top 
of the Mark. He had won three tour- 
naments in the U.S. and the Mexican 
Open as well, had earned his first invi- 
tation to compete in the Masters, had 
brought his overall 1%2 winnings to 
$48,000 and had practically clinched a 
spot on the lO-man Ryder Cup team 
that will face Great Britain next Octo- 
ber. Then, as if to prove that his spec- 
tacular play was something more lasting 
than bright autumn foliage, he finished 
in the top 10 at six of the first eight tour- 
naments this ycitr and currently ranks 
fifth on the prize money list with a total 
of $11,831. 

Part of his success was. perhaps, due 
to the fact that the playboy in Lema is 
maturing. But a close took al the past- 
performance chart also reveals the ex- 
plosively effective nature of his golf 
game. F.vcn before he came out on the 
tour us a regular in 1958, l.ema had won 
one worthwhile event, the 1957 Imperial 
Valley Open. It was there that he had 
assumed he was out of contention and 
cheered himself up at the bar— three 
limes — only to be summoned out for a 
sudden-death playoff against long-hit- 
ting Paul Harney. The surprised Lcma. 
feeling the pressure but apparently no 
pain, won on the second hole. 

In his early days on the lour. Lema's 
long, accurate driving brought him some 
great rounds of golf. Several times he led 
tournaments during early stages, on y 
to lose control of his nerves or his tem- 
per and fade out of contention. 

•‘He was a wonderful guy and a great 
player when he first came out." claims 
Johnny I’oii. one of the best of the young 
pros and a longtime Lcma companion. 


Enjoying n vinuige year of his own, Tony Lema. professional golf's successful young playboy, 
toasts his gootl fortune with a glass of Ayala '55 chumpagne at San T ram isco's Blue / ox 
Restaurant. He also served the press champagne last fall after winning his jirst hig tournament. 
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CHAMPAGNE TONY 

"We all wondered why he didn't start 
\s inning sooner. But he liked to do things 
fir-SKlass all the way. even then. You 
know, wine with his meals, late hours — 
the whole deal. He didn't want to make 
the sacrifices that have to be made if 
you want to win. Now he does." 

"I don't think that’s entirely it," says 
Lema. "1 think that everything just fell 
into place at once. I have always known 
my game was very good, and I have al- 
ways known how to get the most out of 
myself physically. 1 know I have to gel 
away after a tournament, visit friends, 
lie on the beach. 1 fly. instead of driving 
like a lot of the other guys, because I 
figure it sitves me 60 days a year. No. 
my dilTiciilty has been that I couldn't 
control my temtver. That, plus the fact 
that winning my first tournament be- 
came a big obsession with me. If I got a 
bad break or missed a short putt. 1 blew 
my top and began to expect had breaks. 
It was a form of self-persecution that 
made it very hard to play consistently. 
Now I’ve learned that missing a short 
putt doesn’t mean 1 have to hit my next 
drive out of bounds," 


O rdinarily I.ema is the most gregari- 
ous and generous of people. But if 
he had or still has- sudden spasms of 
depre.ssion. there are probably ample 
reasons why. In its early years the l ema 
family, now comfortably ofT, had very 
little cause for merriment, even if it could 
have afforded it, l.ema’.s father, a laborer 
of Portuguese descent, died of pneumo- 
nia when Tony was .V His death left 
Lema’s mother penniless as well as wid- 
owed. with the task of raising four chil- 
dren hard by the railroad in an indus- 
trial section of Oakland. It was not easy, 
of course. His two older brothers and 
sister seem to have been well behaved 
enough, but Tony’s boyhood was niorc 
of a walk on the wild side. He began cut- 
ting classes at school, getting into fights 
and looking for small change and high 
excitement with a gang of young row- 
dies that avoided the clutches of the law 
largely because it moved fast. 

"We would boo/e it up guile a bit. 
and that is the worst thing kids can do." 
recalls Lema. "It gave us a lot of false 
courage, and we always wound up in a 
batch of trouble. I was fortunate never to 
get caught. It was part of my life I’d like 
to do all over again." 

But if he was difficult, he was also 
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willing to work and help out at home. 
He started caddying at the nearby Lake 
Chabot municipal golf course when he 
was 12 and took a variety of other jobs 
as he got older. "It was tough on my 
mother with four kids to raise." says 
Tony, "but wc hung together. I’ve 
worked in shipyards, drugstores, car fac- 
tories. canneries, gas stations and gro- 
cery stores; any possible way I could 
make a buck. 1 took the swing shift at 
the shipyard Just so I could play golf 
during the day." 

"Those [veople on the golf course arc 
old." Mrs. Lema used to complain. 
"Why don't you play with the other 
kids'.'" 

During those years Lema was a high- 
scoring basketball player for his boys' 
club. CYO and high school teams, hut 
basketball was his pastime, golf his 
passion. W ith no money to pay for les- 
sons. he had to pick up the fundamentals 
of the game from a wide range of teach- 
ers. However, as the .song in the soap 
commercial says, he liked people and 
people liked him. They were happy to 
lend him a hand. Lucius Bateman, a 
Negro who worked at a driving range in 
Alameda, he lived devc lop Lema’ssmooth. 
natural swing. Ralph Hull, an Oakland 
policeman, taught him course strategy. 
Dick Fry and Bill Burch, the pros at 
Lake Chabot. taught him the square 
stance that makes his game so consist- 
ent today, l.cma also began to learn 
how to make golf pay. 

"Tony hustled more than a few bucks 
on the golf course." reports a former 
crony, "but he was always poor. When 
he lost a S5 bet the money w as slow com- 
ing. When he won. he wanted it quick." 

By 1953 Tony was 19 and had enlisted 
in the Marines ("It was a spur of the 
moment thing. I was just hatting around 
doing nothing"). He was as skinny as a 
flag stick, hut he could hit a golf hall a 
long way and he had won the Oakland 
City championship. 

W hen he was mustered out of the Ma- 
rines two years later, after serving in the 
Survey Section of the artillery in Korea. 
I.ema had gained 20 pounds, most of it 
muscle. Chiefly because he had no idea 
what else to do. he took a job as shop 
assistant at the ultra-e.xclusivc San Fran- 
cisco Golf Club and then as teaching 
pro at a nine-hole municipal course in 
hiko, Nev. During these years he began 
to play golf with a professional Hair. "I 
hustled the assistant pros around San 
Francisco pretty well." he says. "I'm 
afraid I fleeced them. I always seemed 


to offer them one stroke less handicap 
than they needed." 

In 1956 l.cma competed in his first 
major event, the National Open in Roch- 
ester. "1 saw Mike Souchak in a barber 
shop," he says. "I sal at a big. long 
table in the clubhouse and ate lunch 
alongside Tommy Bolt. Ted Kroll, Cary 
Middlecoff. Jack I leek and Ben Hogan. 

I didn't dare open my mouth, but I 
thought it was a big thing." Ho also shot 
a 308 and won S200. It wasn’t long after 
this that Lema found a wealthy Portland 
(Ore.) sportsman who agreed to sponsor 
him on the PGA tour. The deal called 
for Lema to receive S200 a week cxivcnsc 
money. He would repay all theseadvances 
and split his winnings above that; two- 
thirds for Lema. one-third for the backcr. 
Ihere was one unhappy hitch; all debts 
at the end of the year were to be carried 
forward — an unusual practice on the pro 
tour. Lema’s debt to his backer amount- 
ed to over SI l.OOO late in 1962. but his 
fast finish almost wiped it out. The con- 
tract terminates this year. 

"When I first went out on the tour," 
I.ema recalls of the 1958 season, "1 didn’t 
know where to stay or cat. how to check 
in at a course or even how to get a prac- 
tice game. You couldn’t Just walk up to 
a Snead or a Middlecoff and say. ’How 
about a game?’ So I often played my 
practice rounds alone. I felt like a little 
guy in an awful big ocean." 

That’s what he was until he formed 
close friendships with three other young 
pros. Poll. Tommy Jacobs and Jim 
Ferree. The four traveled, ate. practiced, 
roomed and went out together. Lema 
finished among the top 15 in II tourna- 
ments during 1958, won S10,282 in offi- 
cial pri/c money and was rated one of 
the year’s most impressive rookies (SI. 
Jan, 12. 1959). 

But he sank in the ocean again, and 
fast. He dropped to 55th on the money- 
earned list in 1959 (S5.900) and to 77th 
in 1 960 (S3.060), hardly earning enough 
to cover his caddy fees, let alone pay 
for his newly cultivated tastes. The tab 
with his sponsor grew like crahgrass. 

"I didn’t know what was happening," 
Lema now recalls. "But I guess 1 started 
worrying vv hen 1 didn’t win a tournament. 

I became confused and depressed. I fell 
I had no friends. I even started to try- 
some major experiments with my game." 
To a pro golfer, experimenting with one's 
game is no better than dope addiction. 

There were some consolations. Wom- 
en. for instance. 

"1 didn’t have much trouble getting 
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DRIVE A BLUE CHIP 


What makes this automobile a sound investment? The classic 
Continental look that cannot be outdated by the calendar. 
Quality that endures. Performance second to none. Retention 
of high resale value. 

By any criteria, the Lincoln Continental is a blue chip (although 
available in your choice of 18 different colors). 

As you would expect, it is a costly automobile. Yet there is 
good reason for the price, since no other car is built to such 
standards of excellence and includes so many luxuries and su- 
perb performance features as standard equipment. In fact, there 
is scarcely anything you might desire that we could add to this 
car. Of course, we could compromise and build a less expensive 
car as others do. But a lower priced model would not be a 


Continental. There is only one car made that meets the highest 
standards in the world . . . and that car is the Continental. 

It is available In two models: the four door sedan and the only 
four door convertible made in America. Even size is one of this 
car's perfections: graceful to maneuver, easy to park, yet spa- 
cious within for six passengers. We could, of course, have made 
it longer and larger. But pretension of size, and awkwardness in 
handling, have no place in the Continental concept. 

These are but a few of the reasons the Lincoln Continental is 
the finest car in the world. For 1963, invest in a blue chip. 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of f»fotor Company Lincoln-Mereury Division 



Boy’s day out! Want him looking spruce? Crisp? Neat? Put him in a shirt fabric made with Kodel polyester. It 
stays smooth. Comfortable. Wash-and-wear, too! Golden Crest* boy's tapered shirt of 50% Ko d el pol yester, 
50% c otton , Easy-tab snap-closure collar. Age sizes 6-14. Neck sizes 13-15. $3,98. Shirt by Iv.\YNEE* 


COUNT ON KODEL... MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PROOVCTS. INC., subsidiiry of Eatimtn Xodik Comotny. 260HAQISONAVE ,N.V. U. KodoMs Ihe tradomarkforEtsIman (wlyMlar.Eailmin fliakaa thi (ibar. nol fabrics or shina. 


CHAMPAGNE TONY 

dates." l.ema says, an undersiaiomciit of 
monumental proportions. 

And parlies. 

•Tony really gase a wild one after the 
iyf)l -St. Paul Open." says louring pro 
Don NN'hitl. "You know him. NVell. hc\l 
rented a suite at the St. Paul Hotel, and 
he inv iicd a crowd up after the last round. 
We all got pretty high and wound up 
driving golf balls through the windovs." 

(iirls and parlies were making life 
bearable for the circuit’s hmi vivant. but 
what he needed was help with his com- 
petilivc attitude. It eventually came, and 
from a most unusual source, a 10-handi- 
cap gt»irer named Oanny Arnold who 
first met Lcma when they played as part- 
ners in the I960 Palm Springs classic. 

"He was a very likable guy w ith a great 
talent as a golfer." says Arnold, a suc- 
cessful television and movie producer- 
writer who has worked on rhe Hi'iil 
\lfCoy\ and the Tvnm'ssee I'.ntie Furd 
shows. "My wife and I invited him to 
stay at our house in Palm Springs. We 
found out he was emotional about his 
game but not very serious about it. He 
wasn't much dilTercnt than any young 
kid. But we got to know his problems. 

I le needed someone to talk to and some- 
one to talk to him." 

"Danny would talk to me by the hour." 
says Lcma. "He built up my confidence 
in myself and my game. He was like a 
psychiatrist. He convinced me that bad 
putts and bad shots weren't necessarily 
caused by an unjust fate or a weakness 
in me. that if I stayed calm anil kept the 
ball in play, the breaks would come my 
way too. It began to work, tvery golfer 
has rounds when he’s not playing well, 
but I found I could now shoot 71 or 72 
on those days instead of 76 or 7S." 

Lcma still had had holes and had 
rounds, but they no longer destroyed his 
composure. As the 1962 tour began, be 
lied for fifth in Los .Angeles. Later he 
shot a first-round 75 in the Kasiern Open 
but came back to finish third. He tied 
for fourth in Oklahoma C ity despite a 
horrendous opening-round 77, In Sep- 
tember he started his year-end surge w ith 
a last-round 6.^ to lake second in the 
Seattle Open behind Jack Nieklaus. Two 
weeks after Seattle he won the Sahara 
Invitational and. despite the fact that for 
PCiA statistical purposes the event was 
considered unollieial. it proved to Lcma 
that he could win. 

Then, a month later at the Orange 
( ouniy Open in C alifornia. Lcma stood 


on the first tee with 1959 PCi.A C ham- 
pion Bob Rosburg. about to embark on 
a sudden-death plavolT that could give 
him his first ofTicial victors . 

"1 was in a pretty agitated stale." says 
l.ema, "For the first two holes Rosburg 
played super golf while I scrambled all 
over the place, but I managed to halve. 
Then on the .Vd hole, a par-.t. I thought 
he had me for sure. The pin was on the 
left side of the green, and Rosburg hit a 
beautiful live-iron that hooked gently 
in toward the hole and stopped 10 feet 
away. I was having trouble hooking that 
day. so I decided to fade my five-iron 
shot. It was a good one, too. 10 feet six 
inches away. I liked the looks of that 
putt of niine. 1 thought I could make it. 
and I did. As I stood at the edge of the 
green waiting for Rosburg to pull I was 
so nervous I could hardly keep still. His 
putt hit the back of the hole, jumped 
into the air and stayed out. I had won! 
1 don't remember it. but iseople say I 
jumped three feet into the air and threw 
my ball all the way back to the tee. Later 
1 bought champagne for tite press, but 
all the sportswriters there couldn't have 
drunk as much as ! viid tbal night.” 


T hree weeks later Lcma won the Mo- 
bile Open by seven shots — "I was 
playing so well I dreamed about it at 
night"--then the Mexican Open. 

"Tony is so improved that he ranks 
just about with the lop golfers on the 
tour." said Bill Casper after the recent 
Cireater New Orleans Open, where Lcma 
lied for second. "His big asset now is his 
control over himself under all situations. 
He looks tike he knows what he's doing." 

Champagne Tony may indeed have 
found his way to success, l-vcn his play- 
boy days seem to be ending, l.ast month 
he became engaged to Belly Cline, a red- 
haired American. Airlinesstcwardcss from 
Oklahoma City he discovered her in 
the first class section, of course and al- 
ready Lemu is outlining a budget plan 
for his new life, 

"I ligurc that married to Betty 1 can 
cut my expenses down to S 1 5.000 a year." 
he said recently, looking up with a broad 
smile from a piece of paper that was 
covered with an ambitious scraw 1 of num- 
bers. "Not only will marriage be the 
greatest thing that ever happened to me. 
I think I can make a prolil at it. loo." 

That is Tony Lema's other distinction. 
He has to be the only golfer on the pro 
tour who can ligure that one cun live 
more expensively than two. end 
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"My name is Guide-Matic, and I control 
your headlights automatically when you 
drive at night. I sit up on your dash and 
at the approach of other cars switch 
your headlights from bright to dim . . . 
return them to bright again when they 
have passed. I make nighttime driving 
easier, safer and far more convenient. I 
cost little to own. You can get me on a new 
1963 General Motors car. Stop in at a near- 
by General Motors dealer for additional 
information. Remember my name..." 

GUIDE- 

MATIC 

AUTOMATIC HEADLIGHT CONTROL 

GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP., ANDERSON, INO. 



Joyful 

School 

for 

City Kids 

Photographs by Jean Marquis 


“Let early education," advised Plato, "be a sortof amuse- 
ment." In one of the most exciting-^and certainly the 
most pleasant — pedagogic innovations in postwar Eu- 
rope. French educators have combined fun and learning 
by setting up government-sponsored snow classes for 
urban schoolchildren. Begun hesitantly in 1953, the pro- 
gram now permits 30,000 pupils, mostly from industrial 
sections, to spend four weeks in the Alps and Pyrenees. 
After a morning of study, the youngsters — many for the 
first time — have a chance to marvel at the snow, breathe 
crisp air and be taught the joys (and trials) of skiing. 



In chalet at Super Grand Bornand in the Alps, schoolgirls from Saint-Oenis. a Paris tenement district, pore over lessons before ski class (left). 

continued 
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Snow School .•■ftinmeJ 

The cost of the program is kept down to S6f per child 
for lodging, food and laundry, and of this a family is 
expected to pay only S18. If that is too much, the 
government helps out. Skis are furnished by the 
government's Youth and Sports organization, headed 


by Annapurna's conqueror. Maurice Herzog. Finally, 
resorts such as Courchevel have built spec/al chalets 
to accommodate the youngsters, whose wide-eyed 
reactions (below) to the wonders of country living 
should be enough to melt the most reactionary educator. 



During stay in tha niounlains. city girls fron^ Samt-Dams public school are inlrigueU by first took at that exotic quacfruped, the cow. 
Before lights out. fiflh-grader Jo'e/le d'A/me' writes a letter home. Early skt casualty. Christiane Vatente. studies while recuperating. 




An independent agent 
takes the big worries 
out of insurance 


roni some insurance companies r 


\\’lien \ our car, home or Imsincss 
is damaged or destroyed, he The Big DifFerence in insur- 
sees to it tliat you are paid aiice is the continuing, personal 
promptly and fairly. He saves attention of an independent 
yon time by helping -^*'**'‘**^5^*’*^ agent. Look for this seal 
with the details. ^ when you insure your 

Will you get this kind I home or business, 

of help if you bu)A h>uniiJ ^/AGtHT yOnly an independent 
insurance directly ' ' 'jf agent can display it. 



Snow School loniwued 

Few educational programs have shown such satu- 
tary— and provable — results. After four weeks in 
the mountains, the French youngsters gain in 
weight and height, their faces take on a healthy 
bronze and they learn to cope with unfamiliar 
problems, such as the scary ski tow at left. There 
is also carryover value: back in the city they tfe- 
velop fewer throat ailments and colds. And. re- 
turning to the schoolroom, they attack their 
studies with renewed zeal. "One month in the 
mountains." says Program Nurse Yvonne Huppe, 
who stayed with the girts throughout their trip 
into the snow country, "c'est enorme." American 
educators, such as Dr. Benjamin Willis, superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, echo her appraisal; 
"Any experience that can lift children out of their 
surroundings and give them a glimpse of beauty, 
an understanding of nature, is a splendid thing." 



As classmate ponders peculiar demands of a ski tow. Saint- 
Denis schoolgirls sculpt snowy Image of General De Gaulle. 



A new breed of scat! 


Note the sleek, racy design of Mercury’s 
newest hardtop; the 1963/2 Marauder. Aero- 
dynamic styling cuts air resistance, takes full 
advantage of Mercury’s brilliant new V-8’s. 

No matter which Mercury V-8 engine you 
choose, you get brilliant performance! A big 
390V-8 is standard on the Marauderhardtop 


model. On S-55 bucket-seaters, the standard 
engine is a 4-barrel Super Marauder390 V-8. 
Optional engines range up to a 427 V-8. 

Marauder transmission choices include 
multi-drive Merc-O-Matic and 3- and 4- speed 
fully synchronized manual shifts. Looking for 
a top performer? See your Mercury dealer. 


FACTS ON SUPER MARAUDER 427 V-8; Displacement: 427 cu. in. • 4.23 
bore X 3.78 stroke • 425 hp @ 6000 rpm • 480 Ib-ft torque @ 3700 
rpm • dual 4-barrel carburetors • compression ratio 11.5:1 • mechan- 
ical valve lifters • fully synchronized 4-speed stick shift transmission. 


COMET • METEOR • HERCURTi PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY • LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVIStON 



FOR 60 YEARS 


SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 


S pring comes geniiy lo high Colorado, and the 
scene becomes one of softness: the new green 
grass is dappled with shadows from budding branch- 
es of streamsidc willows {opposiie)\ slender white 
aspens reach for the blue sky; dainty primroses and 
w ild flags bloom bravely against the edges of melt- 
ing snowbanks. The jays and bluebirds return with 
the warmer weather; deer and elk browse up the 
mountain as the snow line recedes; sheep whiten the 
meadows, grazing and caring for another crop of 
stumbling lambs. 

But Colorado spring is also tickle. Even in mid- 
May. when trout Ashing starts {next pa^c), there are 
days when ferrules ice up and the cold forces anglers 
lo resort to winter clothes, sips of hoi coffee and 
belts of whisky. Bad weather does not daunt the 
Colorado fishermen, however. They have waited for 
this time through the long drear months of winter. 
Preparation for most of them begins weeks before 
the first day's fishing. Sporting goods stores stay 
open into the night for those who come to buy tack- 
le and for those, too, w ho come merely to talk about 
new seasons; this year's, last year's and all years'. 
After the fishless winter of itchy anticipation, the 
lishermen readily take to the climbing roads, gum- 
my w ith mud and often still clogged with snowdrifts. 
They pack skis and snow shoes to use above the 
7,()(X)-fool level, risking snow blindness and sudden 
blizzards lo gel lo their favorite waters. 

Many anglers follow the same system each year. 
Even in murky water they will first try a fly. know- 
ing no trout will rise but trying anyway. They will 
then move down to spinners and spoons, to salmon 
eggs, lo the larval form of the caddis and stone flies 
found in the stream beds and finally to the lowly, 
neuter angleworm. In this season a mass of worms 
on a No. 6 hook is the best bait of all. (It may be 
that worms are best in any season; the big browns 
and rainbows gobble ihcm up.) 

Trout and the hunt for trout are the thing, but 
on this May day there are plenty of bonus sights and 
sounds. And the memory of them will abide with 
the fisherman for all the springtime days he lives. 


Photogruphs hy 
Mark Haiiffniuii 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN SPRINOTIME 
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33 years later, he got the bug. 


We're glod that most people don't woil 
33 years to buy their first Volkswogen. 

But Albert Gillis did, ond moybe he had 
the right idea all along. 

He didn't buy a new car for 33 years 
because he didn't hoppen to need one. 

He ond his 1929 Model A Ford did just 
fine by each other. 


He olwoys did his own repoirs and even 
jacked if up of night to sove the tires. 

When he needed o new cor lost year, 
he went out and bought a Volkswagen 
"I heord they hold up." he expioined. 
Does he like the VW2 
Mr. Gillis is 78, a Justice of the Peoce, 
and not given to hosty decisions. 


"Your inspectors sure do a good job of 
inspecting," wos os for os he would go. 

But he did mention that he and Mrs. 
Gillis took 0 trip for their 54fh onniversory. 

They drove 6,750 miles ond 
spent ^62 on gas and SSi on oil. 

"I didn't think they were sup* 
posed to burn oil," he soid. 




SWIMMING / Co/es Phinizy 


A gray-flannel emigre 
from the East builds an 
empire out West 

Fearful of withering on an }vy vine back home, Swimming Coach 
Peter Daland (below) took off for southern California, where he 
now manages a classy pack of past, present and future champions 



H e still wears the clothes of the con- 
servative Fast and he enunciates his 
words with the precise authority of a 
Harsard man. but the dash with which 
he moves about and the abrupt logic in 
the things he says reflect the open-col- 
lared overconfidence of the big. wide 
West. Despite these conflicting attri- 
butes. and partly because of them. 41- 
year-old Peter Daland. formerly of New 
York and Philadelphia and more recent- 
ly of Los Angeles, is a successful swim- 
ming coach. In the swimming kingdom 
of fircater Los Angeles, where he cur- 
rently prevails. Daland serves year round 
as couch, trainer, general manager and 
chief exhortcr for a disparate collection 
of sw immers of both sexes and all ages. 
On his various workout rosters there arc 
9- and lO-year-olds and comely, bud- 
ding 15-year-olds such as Janet Crooks, 
whom he is counseling in the picture at 
the left; on his rosters also there arc col- 
legians and world record holders (both 
foreign and domestic) and Olympians, 
some of w hom are still sw imming strong 
and some of whom are on the wane. 

Daland has two fairly permanent jobs 
and another tentative one. He is coach 
of the Los Angeles Athletic Club, whose 
men and women do handsomely in na- 
tional competition every year, and of the 
University of Southern California, whose 
freshmen and varsity men have won or 
tied for first at every indoor national 
championship since 1958. Daland is also 
coach of the U.S. women's team for the 
next Olympic Games, an honor that right 
now must be considered tentative. No 
one asked him if he wanted to be the 
Olympic coach; one otticial merely told 
him he was the coach after Daland had 
read it in the papers. 

In his dual Jobs at LAAC and USC, 
Daland works steadily with pliant, re- 
silient young swimmers and also with 
competitors who have been swimming 
hard for a decade or more. Thus his lot 
is an enviable one. although odd in one 
respect. Since he often has two or three 
teams in the same meet, he is in cITect 
knifing himself. This does not bother 
him at all. since he has been coaching 
long enough to know that ultimately it 
is individual achievement that counts. 
And so he olTers the proper measure of 
advice, cheer and scorn to all his swim- 
mers. regardless of what particular brand 
label of the Daland swimming factory 
they happen to wear. He has become ac- 
customed to cheering for every sw immer 
in a race, for often in West Coast compe- 

c ufillminJ 
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MAKi; OlWHn MEMOn.MtU: rOXIGHT. . .withaGreatWestern wine. 
For lighter dinners, serve chilled Great Western New York State Rhine Wine or Sauterne. 
And for roasts and heartier dinners, enjoy a bottle of Great Western New York State 
Burgundy. These fine wines are made with the same meticulous care as Great Western 
New York State Champagne — famous since I860. 


STATE CHAMPAGNES. 
WINES AND VERMOUTHS. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY. HAMMONOSPORT, NEW YORK. 



2 Reasons why boys (and men) leave home! 


They find everything they crave in Starmist and Stardust , . . lithe lines, 
classy design, and bold styling. We lapstraked the thick-gauge aluminum 
hulls for a smoother ride and utmost stability; created roomy interiors to 
hold a flock of friends and their gear; and added elegant appointments to 
make both boats conversation pieces wherever they go. So, you can see why 
boys and men can't wait to liit the water with either of these two beauties. 
Write today for your free 1963 Starcraft catalog ... in color. 

STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY. DEPT. Sl-.l . Goshen, Indiana 

^STMCR/iFT^ 

AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR BOATS 


tilion all ihc lanes of a final are filled 
with his proteges. In the Southern Pa- 
cific Championships three weeks ago, 
sssimmers wearing various Daland la- 
bels won 21 of the 23 first places and 58 
of the 69 medals. This week ITaland's 
men and women start moving east to 
the women's AAU championships in 
Berea. Ohio, the men's championships 
in New Haven. Conn, and the NCAA 
meet in Raleigh. N.C.. and in all three 
major battles Daland's forces will run 
into more trouble than they need. Or- 
dinarily. his teams might have a good 
chance in the men's AAU, but this year 
Indiana University, the swimming colos- 
sus of the Midwest, stands in their way. 
Contrary to the usual Big Ten policy. In- 
diana can compete in the AAU this year 
as a team because the meet serves also as 
the trials for the Pan American Ciames. 

With the chances for a team title dim- 
mer than usual. March is not the most 
cheerful of all possible times for Daland, 
but his stopwatch heart ticks proudly 
on. Individually, the Daland crop still 
has luster, notably his leading ladies, 
Sharon l inncran and Carolyn House, 
who are the most durable swimmers in 
the world— cither of them capable of 
swimming four races in six hours and 
knocking olT a record here or there. 

Competitive swimming verges on as- 
ceticism; every year it takes more work 
and time to stay at the top, to the point 
wheic even the constant words of the 
coach can become monotony. Daland's 
saving grace is his abrupt and sometimes 
oblique logic interlaced with bizarre 
images and jabbing remarks. However, 
some of his sw immers w ho hate the sting- 
ing. smoggy Los .Angeles air are still 
wondering about Daland's logic. Re- 
putedly, he told them the smog was really 
a blessing since it kept them from notic- 
ing the strong chlorine in the water. At 
the noon meal before the Stanlord dual 
meet this year. Sprinter Barry Parker 
asked Daland what he thought about 
fruit salad as prerace food. "It is our 
50-yard race," Daland replied, carrying 
all the weight of Judgment Day in his 
voice, ■‘but it's your stomach, so 1 say 
you'll have to decide that one for your- 
self,” As five of his finest swimmers— 
Roy Saari. the American 1.500-mclcr 
record holder; Hans Rosendahl of Swe- 
den. Olympian Hans Klein of Germany, 
Olympian Tsuyoshi Yamanaka of Japan 
and Olympian John Konrads of Aus- 
tralia— finish a race, from the gallery 
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Does your wife 
keep the family savings 
outside your own bank? 

(READ HOW THIS COULD ALTER YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE.) 



See if this sounds familiar: You keep 
the family checking account at a Full 
Service commercial bank. Your wife, 
who's in charge of the family savings, 
goes to another type of financial in- 
stitution (one that may pay a slightly 
higher return). When you want to 
borrow a little money, you're off to 
still a third source. In short, your 
important money matters are spread 
all over town — they're everybody's 
business, and nobody's. 

Your Full Service bank is the 
best place to borrow. 

Now suppose you want to buy a new 
car or take a trip or— more important 
—pay for the children's college edu- 
cation or take advantage of a lucra- 
tive business opportunity. Where do 
you borrow the sizable sum of money 


you need? Your Full Service com- 
mercial bank is the logical place to 
borrow since it makes all types of 
loans at rates generally lower than 
you find anywhere else. 

The BIG question is: Does the 
hank know you well enough to lend 
you this much money? There's not 
much doubt that they would if you're 
an established, full-time customer. 
They'd know about your savings ac- 
count that's been building over the 
years: your record of loans repaid on 
schedule: your long-standing friend- 
ship with the people at the bank. 
Get to know your banker 
before you need him. 

Do you see our point now? When 
you're ready to make a major finan- 
cial move, there's only one type of 


financial institution that can help you 
in every way. That institution is a 
Full Service commercial bank. If 
you've made such a bank your finan- 
cial headquarters over the years— 
checking account, savings account, 
all your loans — there's seldom any 
difficulty in borrowing low-interest 
money to accomplish the things you 
want for yourself and your family. 

If your money matters are scat- 
tered all over town, you would cer- 
tainly be wise to consolidate them in 
a Full Service commercial bank. It 
could well be the wisest thing you 
ever did for your financial future. 



Your Full Service 


Commercial Bank 


ELECTRONIC SECRETARY^ 
phone answering set builds business, 
cuts costs for small and large companies 



■fee. ' ' 

RECORDS EVERY CALL THAT COMES IN W/HEN YOU’RE OUT 



TAKES ORDERS FROM SALESMEN AND CUSTOMERS 


WHOLESALERS. DISTRIBUTORS, MANU- 
FACTURERS, AIRLINES, and other com- 
pantes receiving a large number of incom- 
ing calK or long messages, cut costs and 
improve service with I’l.Ff I ROMC 
SI'CRKTAR^' sets, Orders phoned in 
from salesmen or customers arc aulomal- 
ically recorded, to be transcribed by an 
operator. She can handle f.'ir more orders 
than if she had to spend a large part of her 
time on the phone. Orders are more accu- 
rate. too. With all calls recorded, every 
item can be verified. 

The overall result is that older processing 
is smoothed and speeded up all along the 
line from salesmen to loading platform. 
Orders coming in at night when rates are 
lowest cut costs still further. Users report 
toll charges reduced as much as 50', i - 


CONTRACTORS. INSURANCE MEN. REAL- 
TORS. PROFESSIONAL MEN. SUPPLIERS 
OF TV-RAOlO SERVICE, CLEANERS, and 
other owners of smtill businesses, no long- 
er need to miss calls when they're out of 
the shop or olTiec. The FI.E-XTRONIC 
SKCRHT.AR^' set automatically answers 
the phone ( in >our own voice) . . . records 
orders and messages . . . day or night. You 
play back messages whenever you return 
... to know who called and why. For only 
pennies a day. you can now offer your cus- 
tomers hcili'r service. Iai(fr service, 24- 
hour service. You can go out after new 
customers and still bo "in" to old ones. 

y'oiir wlrphoiic lotnpanv will he slail to 
(limotnlrufe ihr ILU TROS 1C SECRIi- 
JARY .ir/s tl(\igm-il for sped/ic /orr. Call 
\aiir Iclcplioiic Hiniiicn Offne luJay. 


SWIMMING ronUmicJ 

Dilland blandly announces like a disap- 
pointed S2 ticket holder, “Nobody un- 
der 1:50, All bums." Shortly afterward, 
to a gritty frecstyier named Tom Warren 
he says. “Tom. you are a sw imming bum. 
but an excellent one." He introduces a 
distance man to a reporter thus; "This 
is Brian loss. 17:26 at Bartlesville last 
year." Later, pointing out Saari (who 
did 16:54.1 at Bartlesville), he observes. 
"Roy Saari is an easy-moving, semi- 
rcptiVian animal who is constantly dan- 
gerous." Daland calls powerful John 
Konrads "the bear that swims like a 
man and sometimes vice versa." 

After Konrads finished a smashing 
.series of 2(K)-yard swims in practice sev- 
eral weeks hack. Daland leaned down 
from the pool deck and said quietly, 
"Nice series. John. You'll be getting in 
shape if you're not careful." To a sprint- 
er who objected to swimming three races 
and a relay. Daland retorted. "Any 
sprinter who can't swim three events and 
d«t 50.5 on a relay is not a sprinter, he's 
an impostor." To backstrokcr Oail Hu- 
man. who was standing dejected after 
dawdling through a KXl-yard practice 
scries. Daland shouted from the LAAC 
balcony. "Hold up your head, Gail. 
Breathe in that good fresh air coming 
through the windows, Who opened 
those windows for you'.’ Your coach did. 
Your coach did this for you because he 
is always loyal to his team!" 

All such nannyhooting to the contrary. 
Daland is also a superstudcnl of the 
necessary details. ,At any moment he 
apt to start spouting times— poor times, 
good times, winning and losing and rec- 
ord times. l(X)-yard split times and series 
times and descending series times — and 
he will keep spouting such siopwatchcry 
until everyone in earshot has his chin 
on the deck. 

His success as a coach is a product of 
the same sort of undeviating 7eal that 
Stonewall Jackson felt for reading the 
Bible and outsmarting Yankees in the 
Shenandevih. Daland can discourse sen- 
sibly on the international political mess 
and a variety of arts other than swim- 
ming. hut he rarely allows himself the 
lime for such nonaquatic matters. 

The real wonder of Daland is not his 
success but why he became a swimming 
coach at all. Me was horn in New York 
City and grew up in the allUience of sub- 
urban Philadelphia. He attended Ponil'rct 
School and. like his father and his fa- 
ther's father before him. went on to Har- 
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OctobC 26. 1931: Th« first penny restaurant opened m Ne<v York as a relief measure. New England Life was in its 97tb year, 
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If you were born in 1931 . . . 

Read how the cash value can build up for you In a New England Life policy. Here are figures. 


That picture of the unusual menu is 
from the year of your birth. But our story 
is in terms of your future — a future that 
could see you taking several thousand 
dollars more out of life insurance than 
you put in. 

Through a New England Life policy 
you can give your wife and children the 
sure protection they need right now. 
And you can also look forward to having 
a cash reserve later on for education, 


emergencies, or for your own retirement. 

Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Then 
assume you leave your dividends on 
deposit through the years. (For illustra- 
tion, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale; these scales do change occa- 
sionally.) The cash value of your policy 
at age 65 is $15,508. But your premium 
payments total only $10,628. This means 
that all the dollars you put in and 
$4,680 more can be yours at retirement. 


Whether you were born in 
1931 or not, tell us to mailyou 
our booklet, "-The Three Di- 
mensions of Life Insurance," 

It will give you additional 
facts and figures. Write to 
Dept. Si, 501 Boylston St.. 

Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 

NIW 1>IU«>IC HUluAl III! INStfCAKCI tOMraNV mOlVIDVAt AND UOUT 
lire INSUAANCI ANNUirUt and NtNSlONt. CAOUA H{AllN COVt’ACEe 



ONE FOR THE ROAD 



Harmonaire goes everywhere. It 
travels so smoothly because the 
exclusive blend of 70% wool and 
30% mohair keeps its just-pressed 
look. Wherever your trip takes you, 
Harmonaire is luxuriously comfort- 
able. Porous for warm weather. 
Weighty for cold. Handsome always. 

$59.50 


Brooklyn • ABRAHAM & STRAUS 
Dallas • TITCHE GOETTINGER 
Harrisburg • DOUTRICHS 
Oakland • J. J. KRIEG 
Washington • WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Watertown • JAS. A. MILLER 
... or write us for store nearest you 



HARMONAIRE 

'Trade-Mark 


HARMONY CLOTHES 

PHILADELPHIA 32 



SWIMMING .twiiwifiJ 

vard. .Allhough today he is not alio* 
gether sure which, he seemed destined 
cither for some kind of gray-flanneled 
success in the office cells of New York 
or for slower death in Philadelphia or 
Boston. But at Harvard in '40 and ‘41 
he was. in his own terms, “a prewar 
drifter.” Before he had a chance to mend 
his flunking ways, he was claimed by the 
Signal Corps, an outfit that apparently 
had developed drifting into a fine art. 
The Signal Corps gave him nine months 
of radar training and sent him to the 
University of California to learn french, 
which was not taught there to Army 
personnel. Daland was given six months 
of Russian instead and was then sent, 
typically enough, to France as a tele- 
phone lineman. 

All in all. Daland concludes that the 
long, half-aimlc-ss military life had its 
worth, for when he was finally turned 
loose in the States, he was determined 
never to waste time again. He enrolled 
in Swarthmorc College and covered 
three academic years in two. Although 
he is now at the top of his profession, 
somewhere inside him there is a stop- 
watch ticking off irretrievable seconds, 
impelling him on. While he is doing 
business in one or another of his several 
offices and while he is hurrying 50 miles 
a day through the snarled traffic of I.os 
Angeles to various practice sessions. Da- 
land is constantly consulting his watch 
like the W hile Rabbit in .Alice's Wonder- 
land and crying out. “I'm late'." In 
winter, because his schedule is so light, 
he must eat his lunch as he drives from 
one practice to the next. If he does not 
gel three bites of a sandwich and two 
carrot sticks down before he hits the 
railroad crossing on Imperial Highway, 
his whole day is out of kilter. 

-At prep school and during his fum- 
bling days at Harvard, Daland did some 
running (2:10 for the 880. 4:50 for the 
mile). While stationed in Florida before 
going overseas in the war. he went out 
for the Camp Murphy swimming team, 
primarily, he now recalls, because the 
team did not have to stand retreat. I he 
motive was perhaps shabby, but regard- 
less. once the chlorine got in him it was 
there to stay. After the war, at Swarth- 
morc. he captained the swimming team 
and coached it two days a week while 
the regular paid coach was out earn- 
ing the rest of his living. (The most fa- 
mous of Daland's Swarihmore swim- 
mers is the Balloonist Don Piccard, who 
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still holds the world record for falling 
straight down in a burst balloon: 4,200 
feet in 1:55 flat.) At Swarthmore, Cap- 
tain-Coach Daland himself clocked 
about 5:35 for the 440. This was passable 
time for a small-collcge performer then. 
Today a number of Daland's girl swim- 
mers could do as well while lowing a 
Rose Bowl float. 

An eyn on tVio kids 

After col lege Daland worked iwoycars 
for a medical book firm in Philadelphia, 
enduring great waves of boredom that 
might have floated him back into his 
drifting ways if he had not retained a 
spectator interest in track and swimming, 
“1 was," he explains, ‘‘an enthusiast with 
a good statistical know ledge." or. to put 
it briefly, "a statistical nut." doling on 
the great distances and clockings of the 
strong and swift. Swimming prevailed 
over track as his choice of a profession 
largely because of a peculiar circum- 
stance that physiologists have recog- 
nized for some time, although most peo- 
ple are barely aware of it. Track and 
baseball and football were — and to a 
marked extent still are — inhibited in 
their dealings with youth. Swimming 
rarely has been and certainly is not now. 
bven 15 years ago. while baseball, foot- 
ball and track coaches were waiting for 
the young males to grow at least 4 feet 
tall, in swimming pools little boys anJ 
girls were taking extraordinary punish- 
ment in practice and teen-agers vsere at 
the gate of big-iimc competition. (In 
1946. before Daland had floundered his 
first quarter mile for Swarthmorc. a 15- 
ycar-old Ohio kid named Jimmy Mc- 
Lane was beating the men in four-mile 
races and priming for the '48 Ciumes. ) 
As Daland now sums it up. “Swimming 
has been getting first pick of the good, 
strong bodies." 

In the early ‘SOs IDaland decided swim- 
ming was for him. He served four years 
us an apprentice under Bob Kiphuth at 
Yale. While working for Kiphuth. Dal- 
and persuaded him that they should 
publish a monthly mailer of swimming 
performances. "I proposed my lime and 
his money." IXiland explains. This part- 
nership had two significant results; 1) 
Kiphuth lost SbOOayear and. 2) in collat- 
ing swimming summaries for the month- 
ly. Daland got a close look at the sport 
across the U'.S. 

When it came time for him to move 
out on his own. Daland picked Cali- 
fornia, but not for reasons that would 
occur to just anybody. The geography. 



Order these beautiful 
Hennessy Brandy Snifters 
direct from France 


the cultural and economic climate and 
the generally equable year-round tem- 
perature of California all suggest a per- 
fect land for competitive swimming. But 
as a student of swimming. Daland knew 
that the only climate that matters must 
be man-made and the only temperature 
(hat counts is the fever in the coach and 
team. When these requirements arc met, 
a great swimming team is possible any- 
where. among the pct'guins of Anurc- 
lica or under the auspices of Santa Claus 
at the North Pole. This is the First l.aw 
of Competitive Sw imniing. and it can be 
validated by the record books. 

As the records attest, in the '20s, w hen 
competitive swimming became a serious 
affair. California was a booming, sun- 
blessed land, but virtually a wasteland 
of competitive swimming. In the ‘20s — 
indeed, in ihc'lOsand '40s — the majority 
of the great swimmers were born under 
the biller winter winds of the Midwest, 
in the chlorinc-stcnched waters of the 
l-ast and in the irrigation ditches of Ha- 
waii. w here there were coaches w ho gave 
the sport 25 hours a day. 

What interested baland about the Cal- 
ifornia wasteland in the early "50s was 
another peculiar circunisiance. Though 
still short on talent. California was a land 
of swimming pools, into which well- 
dressed celebrities occasionally fell or 
were pushed and into which, sadly, small 
children also fell and drowned. Swim- 
ming schools where children could be 
waterproofed had sprung up all around 
Los Angeles. To keep the kids interested, 
the instructors naturally staged meets. 
By the lime the AAL' Age Ciroup swim- 
ming program was rolling, southern Cal- 
ifornia kids were lined up. ready to af- 
ftliatc. The good, strong bodies were al- 
ready in the swim, so Daland packed up 
his /eal and went \^e^t. 

He remembers his plane flight out very 
well. His first California job promised 
him a base pay slightly better than he 
could have made running an elevator. 
On the plane he met friends of some of 
his prep school friends. These new ac- 
quaintances were getting off at Dallas to 
look into some oil wells that promised 
to net them a bundle. They were aston- 
ished to learn that a smart, snappy East- 
erner like Daland was going all the way 
to California to coach swimming. They 
simply did not believe it. 

■'Are you interested in oil or money?" 
Oaland asked his new friends, who were 
not interested in oil. Then, with his usual 
abrupt logic. Daland said. "I am inter- 
ested in swimming." end 
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Whut a handsome way to relish the 
golden luxury of Hennessy Cognac. 

This sparkling set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped to you direct from 
Cognac, France, is yours for only $2. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 

To enjoy your snifters to the fullest, 
fill them with Hennessy. Look for the 
bras arme on the label, symbol of the 
greatest name in Cognac brandy. 


I 1 

Henne$ty, Dept. 

P. 0. Box 63-r, Ml. Vernon, New York 

I have enclosed $2 for 4 Hennessy Brandy 
Snifters described in this offer. 
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Zone State 

NOTE: Sorry, this offer is limited to one 
set per person. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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Tough workout in St. Louis 


T here were 6(K) siKclitlors looking on 
and tcIcN ision cameras peeping about 
to catch the nuances of each coup last 
week when the American International 
Team made its competitive debut at the 
Chase-Park Pla/a Hotel in St. Louis, 
and what observers s;iw was almost a 
debut to rue. Nonpiaying Captain John 
Gerber had arranged the XO deal exhibi- 
tion match against a St. Louis team as 
part of the training for his squad, which 
will represent the U.S. at the SVorld 
Championships in Italy this June. What 
Gerber's men got was a match and a half. 

Playing on the U.S. team were its three 
top pairs; Ci. Robert Nail and Jim 
Jacoby. Robert Jordan and Arthur Rob- 
inson. Howard Schenken and Peter Lev- 
entrili. plus the alternate pair, David 
Carter and Cierald Michaud. Against 
them. St. I ouis marshaled its defending 
N'andcrbill champions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerry Levitt, Larry Kolker. George Dc 
Runlz and Ciarrcil Nash, plus Charles 
Wiley, James bpstein, Phil l-'eldacker 
and Al Mariam, with John Simon as 
both captain and player. 

Early in the play, the Internationals 
had much the best of it, as had been ex- 
pected. Al the conclusion of the third 
2()-board session, the North American 
squad held a lead of 30 International 
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.Match Points. 13 of which were picked 
up by Howard Schenken's masterful 
play of a game bid (/»«/«/ .4. heUnv). 

At both tables South played a four- 
spade contract. When St. Louis held the 
North-South hands. West’s opening lead 
of the diamond jack gave South no 
chance, the way the cards happened to 
lie. But when the U.S. team was North- 
South. Schenken took full advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by Wesl’sopcn- 
ing lead of the heart 8. He finessed with 
dummy’s jack, losing to the king. Mrs. 
Lc'iti made the only return that could 
give trouble — a diamond. kntK'king out 
dummy’s ace. Had Schenken attempted 
to get two immediate diamond discards 
on the hearts, or had he first drawn two 
rounds of trumps, he could not have 
made the contract, instead, he led a 
low heart and iriim|x:d it, then played 
the acc and king ol spades. It didn't 
matter that West's doubicton included 
the queen, for Schenken could now make 
the hand anyway. He cashed two good 
hearts, discarding diamonds, then led 
another heart, ruffed by East and over- 
rulTed by declarer. A club was conceded, 
and a diamond return ruffed. Dummy 
remained with one trump to ruffaclub, 
and a good heart. Declarer cheerfully 
gave up the last diamond trick. 

But the competition that started like a 
practice romp for the U.S. team eventu- 
ally deve]o|vcd into a tense duel. 

The 78lh deal of the mutch {IhiihI fl), 
s;iw St. t.ouis gain 14 IMPs and pull 
within live points of the U.S. team. 

Jordan's raise to four hearts was partly 
meant as a trap for a four-spade bid. 
South fell into it. but when the trap was 
sprung it was Jordan who got caught. 

South trumped the second heart lead 
with the 6 of spades, led a dianiond to 
dummy and returned a club. East played 
low, and South won with the king. 1'hc 


lead of the jack of clubs pul East in foe a 
third heart lead, forcing South to ruff. 
With the 5-spoi in dummy, all declarer's 
low cards were equals, so he false-carded 
again by ruffing with the 7, thus setting 
the stage for a curious finale. 

South cashed the diamond acc, 
trumped a club in dummy, led North's 
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remaining high diamond and ovcrrufTcd 
with his queen when East ruffed with 
the spade 10. Another club ruff in dum- 
my was followed by a diamond. East 
ruffed with the jack to force South’s acc. 
Dummv's ruff of the fifth club was over- 
trumix'd by East’s king and now East's 
return of the spade 2 (actually the first 
time trumps had been fed) siivv the 2. 3 
and 4 of trumps played on the last trick, 
with South'-v4-spol winning the contract. 

It was a triumph that brought a roar 
from the crowd, but this was to be St. 
Louis' final big effort. The last two 
boards were swing-proof. Thus the U.S. 
team won its first training match, hut it 
worked up a healthy sweat doing it. end 
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The young-hearted crowd : naturals on the (rail The young-hearted crowd go indoors. These arc people who know how to live 


THE YOUNG -HEARTED CROWD 
LIKE THEIR BOURBON SMOOTH 

WALKER’S Deluxe 

The light and elegant bourbon that’s 8 years smooth 



Skillful competitors, too Sophisticated tastes demand this uncommonly smooth bourbon Their dogs vie for best-in-show 







CHILLY SPRING DAY 


SIZZLING SUMMER DAY 


WINDY FALL DAY 


FROSTY WINTER DAY 


Cruise In conditioned air— a 
comfortable blend of warmed 
and cooled air with excess 
humidity removed. Keeps you 
looking bright, feeling right. 


Relax in cool air . . . condi- 
tioned air that eases tension, 
keeps you refreshed all the 
way. Your heart takes it 
easier, too. 


Dirt and other air-borne Irri- 
tants are washed away as 
the air is tempered . . . gent- 
ly cooled or warmed to suit 
your taste. 


Uniform warmth floods the 
interior of your car as you 
relax and enjoy a new kind of 
driving comfort. 



YOU’LL ENJOY GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 
B/ERfDAY YOU DRIVE{ 


Any time of year . . . anywhere you go . . . you drive in perfect comfort with Harrison four-season climate control! 
In wintertime a touch of the finger surrounds you with snug warmth. In summertime . . . cool, refreshing air 
soothes your mind and nerves. And clothes stay neat, wrinkle-free because excess humidity is removed. In 
spring or fall, conditioned air is gently warmed or cooled as you choose . . . and literally “washed." You and 
your car's interior stay cieaner. There's wonderful relief from pollen, too. It's a great way to drive . . . every day! 
Try Harrison four-season climate control at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick or Cadillac dealer’s. 


FOUR-SEASON 


CAR CUMATE CONTROL. 




• COMPRESSOR BY FRIGID 


fARRISOJV 


FOR THC FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING EOUIPMENT, SEE YOUR CHEVROLET, RONTIAC, OIDSMOMIE. kUICK OR CADILIAC DEAIER. 
HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT. NEW YORK 





his b;ui mimiiers. By (he time Hullslnick, 
Chicago was behind 3-0 and Tor all prac- 
tical purposes as dead as VI rs, O’Leary’s 
cow. Hull's belligerence seemed only a 
sort of vulgar spasm in the dying corpse, 
like (he uncouth flopping of a headless 
chicken. VS'hen the spasm occurred, To- 
ronto was already the prohibitive favor- 
ite to capture its first National Hockey 
Championship since I947-4K, The 
Hawks, who had seemed to have the 
prize firmly in hand only two weeks be- 
fore when they led the Leafs by nine fat 
points, had almost certainly thrown 


away what would have been their first 
title ever in 37 long years of striving. 

All through the season the Hawks had 
looked like winners. They had not been 
out of lirst place since December 2 -a 
span of 42 games. Their individual stars 
had been exciting; Hull himself, the 
Golden Boy. the big. blond, handsome 
high-scoring Hawk hero; Stan Mikita. 
the sparkplug, the holler guy with the 
high stick, one of the best little men (170 
pounds) ever seen on NHLice: Defense- 
man Pierre Pilote. hard and canny; 
Cioalic Cilcnn Hall, man of the big save. 
If Chicago Coach Rudy I’ilous expected 
disaster, he concealed the feeling Satur- 
day afternoon. "Physically and mental- 
ly we’re as sharp as you can get a hockey 
team.” he said. 

Punch Imlach. the l.eafs' manager- 
coach and a powerful positive thinker, 
was no less confident. 

"We re a pretty good hockey club." 
he allowed. “Our little center. Dave 
Kcon, is the best in the business. I rank 
Vlahovlich is our home-run hitter, 1 
think the schedule favors us. W'c have 
an advantage with three home games. 
Chicago only gets one." 

t onlhnieJ 


HOCKEY Kenneth Rudeen 


A mannerly kind of murder 


While Toronto's citizens watched in polite silence, hockey’s most 
gentlemanly team methodically slaughtered its uncouth rivals 


lord, it’s quiet in here," muttered a 
^ newsman from Chicago, gazing fear- 
fully around Toronto’s cavernous Maple 
i.eaf Gardens. Below him. in tense si- 
lence. a hockey game was being played 
between the visiting Chicago Black 
Hawks and Toronto’s own lethal Maple 
Leafs. The Chicago man’s cars were at- 
tuned to the din of dingy old Chicago 
Stadium, where the big, rough, tough 
Hawks have committed mayhem on 
their opponents week after week during 
the last few months to the high-decibel 
cheers and boos of the Chicago fans. 
Now the Hawks themselves were being 
slaughtered, and the cool appreciation 
of the Toronto fans watching the act was 
getting on (he Chicagoan’s nerves. 

Asbclits the gentlemanly Maple Leafs, 
who brush their teeth twice a day and 
wear neat blue monogrammed blazers 
when they arc not working on the ice, 
this was murder with class. When the 
Leafs kill, they do it like Mack the Knife 
- there’s not a trace of red. 

Lven though they were watching the 
hockey game of the year, the 14,000 
Torontonians on hand besmirched the 
mannerly occasion with no unseemly 
emotion. A local sociologist has sug- 
gested that ihc cxiraordinary good man- 
ners of Toronto hockey fans— long a 
matter of record is due to: I ) the fad 
(hat most of them hold season tickets at 
the Garden.s that can be lifted for misbe- 
havior and given to one of the 8.000 
customers who have been wailing for up 
to 10 years to get a permanent scat, and 
2) the fad that it would lake a Joe Di- 
Maggio to hurl a tomato to the ice or 
a Joe Humphreys to make himself heard, 
the scats are placed so far back. 

True. there was a small flurry of booing 
when the Hawks’ muscular Bobby Hull 
threw several haymakers at Maple Leaf 
Eddie Shack. But the outburst was 
prompted, in all probability, less by con- 
cern over Hull’s attack than by regret at 
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I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that's out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. I’m not jusf'extra dry’l . . 

I'm 100% dry. 


HOCKEY 

Meanwhile, it nuisi h:i'C lifted the 
hearts of Toronto followers to read in 
Af(j( magazine, a Canadian wccklv . 
that Dave Keon was the best gotn ! player 
in the league. B> "yood ’ the writer 
meant wholesome— Dave is so whiter- 
than-w hite that he has amassed precisely 
two minutes of penally time all season. 

What did Miuhan's readers learn of 
Chicago? In an article titled Thv Hairy 
Haw ks af Chiiago. by American Pitch- 
cr-.Author Jim Brosnan. they learned, 
among other things, that Stan Mikila 
was no puritan. “There arc rough play- 
ers and there arc dirty players." Stan 
was quoted as saying. * 1*111 rough aiul 
dirty.'* 

With Keon and Mikila facing each 
other on the ice beneath a huge photo- 
graph of Canada's gracious Queen Kli/a- 
beth n. with the strains of the national 
anthem echoing from the walls, any To- 
ronto fan who did not feel himself lined 
up on the side of St, Cieorge against the 
forces of evil had to be some kind of a 
kook. .As if to prove Toronto’s rectitude, 
the game itself turneil into an eerie and 
unprecedented morality play in which 
the "good guys*' seemed to play well- 
nigh perfect hockey and the “bad guys" 
were wretched right front the start. 

“We broke from the gate like a race- 
horse." Imlaeh said later, led by the 
swift, stylish Keon. the I oafs rained rub- 
ber on Hall, and when they lost the puck, 
badgered Chicago w lihoui mercy . Kcon's 
stick check — a sweeping thrust at the 
puck — was magniliccni to sec. 

Chicago couldn't claw out of its own 
/one for some seven minutes, or put a 
shot on (.ioalie Don Simmons for nearly 
10. Whenever a Hawk did penetrate the 
enemy blue line he cither got kntKked 
about or found himself fenced in by a 
thicket of hostile sucks — jabbing, jab- 
bing at the puck. 

Only the inspired gtnillcndmgofOlenn 
Hall saved the Hawks from utter rout. 
And when the Leafs got a penalty as 
they did from lime to lime, it looked 
as if the Hawks were the penalized team, 
so deftly did the penalty killers wheel 
and steal. 

The Maple 1 eafs scored their first 
gofil while shoilhanded in the lirsi ivcri- 
od and added a goal in each of the oth- 
ers. But the lirst 'foronio goal wa.s all 
that was needed to complete the slaughter 
of C hieago. Murder. Inc. could not have 
done It belter with snub-nosed ..J8s and 
silencers. «ko 
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A’pfr Triumph Spittirr — MU irvt louff, rrrrp inrh u Hpurtn rar. 


f/orx nrrr ttO m.p.h.. iinirprntlont xuxprnxion on nil ■! irhrrls. 


Triumph rni/inorrinfi all Ihr imp. You oirn it for onip 


DESIGN : Four cylinder engine. Dual carburetors. Four speed 
gear box. Independent suspension on all wheels. Disc brakes. 
Racing hand brake. 

STYLING: Body created by the noted Italian designer 
Michelotti. (Look at those pictures again,) Roll-up windows. 
Lockable doors and trunk. Easily erected, all weather top, 
Leather grained upholstery. Full-scale, competition tested 
instrument panel including tachometer. 


PERFORMANCE: Top speed over 90. Accelerates 0-60 
m.p.h. in 16.5 seconds, 30-50 m.p.h. (traffic passing range) 
in 7 seconds. Up to 35 miles per gallon (over 300 miles 
without refueling). Turning circle only 24 foot. 

TEST DRIVE a real live Spitfire at your Triumph dealer’s. 
(He's in the Yellow Pages.) Compare the ride with any car in 
the class. Compare features. Then compare the $2199 pricel 
Discover a new standard of sports-car value. 


lnc.,S75 Madison Avanue. New York 22. New York. Canada: 1463 Eglinton Avenue West. Toronto 10. Ontario. 


Triumph Spitfirr 





for great new drinks like: 
Danish Mary, Danish Bull. 
Hamlet, Copenhagen I 


Ciood DealoiiTV 
CharleH (ioren's 
(Ihanijiioiislii]) 
Bridg'e 
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h^vt'rv 
Siiiiday oil 
WIMX-TV. Now York 
P.M EST 

iUce local lixtimj 
for other tioies 
ei^cichcrc. ! 


HEAVYWEIGHT MUDDLE 

conilmiril fitmi puue / 7 

“and I also knew one more like that 
rd be on my way to Louisville. So when 
Jones said, ’Don't run. Stay and fight.' 
I said. ‘Slay cool. Daddy, the title is at 
stake. Be with you in a minute.' '' 

Unaccountably. Jones waited that 
minute. Clay won the second and third 
rounds by carrying the light to Jones 
and by outboxing him. Then the Great 
I ourih was upon them. Clay had adver- 
tised for some lime he would knock out 
Jones in the sixth, later cut that figure to 
four ("A voice come in the night and 
Sitid. ‘Now is the time' ''). Jones denies 
vigorously that he was in any way daunt- 
ed by the prediction. Indeed, he fought 
it well, coumerpunching Clay expertly, 
and C lay managed to get moving only 
in the final minute. So what happened 
to the knwkoul? "Man. who knows’.’" 
said Cassius. "When I make a predic- 
tion and it comes true, nobody watch- 
ing is as surprised as 1 am. But I never 
let on I'm surprised. Why spt)il the 
fun?" That Cassius failed to keep his 
promise spoiled nothing for the 1 1 busi- 
nessmen who sponsor him. "If he'd done 
it," said one. "not one man in one thou- 
Sitnd would believe it wasn't a fix." 

Discomfited by missing his prediction, 
Cassius fought the next three rounds like 
a lackluster beginner. "I knew he was 
making me look bad." said Cassius. That 
he was. It was like seeing Clay under 
infra-red light: all his defects, normally 
obscured by his brilliant speed, sharp 
punches and shiftiness, showed clearly. 
He held his hands too low. he leaned his 
head back from Jones's punches instead 
of dancing away (Liston would have 
taken off that head), he didn't work 
Jones's body ("Kill the head and the 
body dies" is the novel and unproved 
theory Cassius operates on ) and w hen he 
got inside to Jones the most punishing 
thing he did was clinch. Jones all the 
while, though not the classiest heavy- 
weight you'll ever see. took his time (lick- 
ing off meaningless, snapicss jabs with 
glove and elbow and. when Clay's guard 
was diiwii, diove in and lea|K'd at Clay 
with solid combinations. The crowd, 
which had abandoned the Prophet after 
the fourth round, was wildly exuberant. 

Alas for them. In the last three rounds, 
particularly in the last two. Clay made 
great strides a good thing, because the 
two Judges had him behind in points at 
the lime. Here were brief glimpses of 
the Cassius Clay in Cassius Clay's mind. 
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His liming was suddenly sharper, his 
hands were held higher, he pressed on 
Jones as if that tomato-red t adillae 
really did matter. Wearing dovsn h> 
now. Jones suffered Clay to hit at him 
in successive stretches, drove at him only 
when he got fed up. Jones’s defense was 
still good (a factor getting short shrift 
under New York hosing custom, where 
tudges lend 10 count punches more than 
their effect ). Hut he could not convince 
any but the most willfully optimistic 
that he was any longer in control of the 
light. "Me was lighting me like cra/v. 
I'll say that.” sind Cassius. "He could 
have eaten J loyd Patterson up, the way 
he was going. Hut see the ditTorenec. 1 
came on strong at the linish. When 
you can do that you ean become the 
eha mpion." 

“I'll fix all of you" 

What came on even stronger at the 
end was the unbridled outrage of the 
crowd, which, hearing the unanimous 
decision, screamed it was a fix and lit- 
tered the ring with trash, whisky bottles 
and at least one switchblade knife. 
"f-iV?" Cassius yelled right buck at hiv 
tormentors, "ril tix all of you if you 
don't shut up. Hold me. '\ngelo!" And 
he said later. "They wanted me to be a 
wrasslin'-match villain, so I was. I was 
having fun. and I was already working 
on the gate for the next tight." 

rital next light, though not arranged 
yet, may well be with f^oug Jones. Jones 
wants it. because, he says, there was no 
reason for hint to lose this time. "He 
was the poorest lighter I ever met. " 
Jones said after the tight, hut tempered 
that somewhai the next day to read. 
"He was ccriamly not one of the best." 
Said his manager, a Manhattan furrier 
named Alex Koskowii/. "Doug will win 
by a knockout." After that there’s talk 
of Clay fighting in Kngland and Kurope. 
perhaps against Ingcmar Johansson. 
The idea that Clay will meet I ision by 
fall, expressed often bv the Louisville 
I ip himself, gives one the shivers. 

l ooking for the silver lining in the 
cloud now over Cassius’ head, a member 
of his sponsoring group said. "W e think 
he learned a lesson no amount of talk 
could leach him — up around the top of 
the heavyweight division, lighters dmi’t 
faint when he says ’Boo!' " 

"Well." s;iys Cassius, "tell my fans 
I’m sorry. Tell them I did my best. And 
tell them I ain’t Superman. If they think 
I ean do everything 1 .u/y I can do, then 
they’re cra/ier’n I am." end 



There’s more to this than meets the nose. 


Fragrance is only one pari of this after-shave. It contains 
extra ingredients to j>erform half-a-dozen important jobs. A heal- 
ing agent, to help cope w ilh shaving nicks ami scrapes. A soothing 
emollient to keej) your face front feeling chajiped or taut. A special 
high-grade alcohol to refresh your skin. Even a liacteria check to 
help fight infections that result from shaving, Put all these ele- 
ments plus a fine fragrance into one bottle— and you've got a first- 
rate after shaving lotion. It's called Yardley. 
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M hcthcr he is sealed expressionfess hehind die wheel of a raeing 
ear or on die road selling alnniinani. Roger Penske is obsessed 
with a passion to go die fastest, to he the best, to get on top 


WHAT MAKES 
ROGER RACE 

m GII.BKRT ROf;rN 


Novelists are naturally more conliilent 
of the decisive moments in their charac- 
ters' lives than biographers, but it is not 
too great a hazard to relate that the turn- 
ing point in the life of Roger Penske. 
who has become one of the world's most 
accomplished racing drivers while de- 
votedly working five days a week as an 
aluminum stilesman. came when he was 
10. That year-il was 1947-Rogcr was 
growing up in Shaker Heights, the fash- 
ionable Cleveland suburb. One day. mo- 
mentous only in retrospect, like the 
footprint in the flower bed, he asked his 
father fora new bike. Instead of buying 
it for him. which he could easily have 
afforded. J. H. Penske (it is German and 
pronounced Pen-ski) told his son he 
would have to get one on his own hook. 
At the time Roger was a carrier for the 
CU'vclaiul ,Ve»r.v. The was offering 
a bicycle to any boy who could get 20 
new subscribers on his route. *i got 40. " 
Roger recalled the other day. "1 could 


have had iw bikes. Then I thought it 
waseasy. but it gave me confidence. Any- 
thing you want you can get if you work 
at it.” 

Although Roger's feat was not enough 
to save the .VeM.v—ii was sold in I960— 
it taught him some firm precepts that are 
no less valid for being the catch phrases 
of a peculiarly .American approach to 
success. "I have always fell, believe me. 
that nothing is impossible. " Roger s;iys. 
rather grimly. "I mean iioihiiif!. If they 
say It's impossible it only turns me on. 
The guy who puts the most work in gets 
the most results. You never get any- 
where unless you do something. The 
guy who's silling back will get passed 
while he's waiting. Hserything I've said 
we're going to do. I've done. If it has to 
be done. I'll get it done somehow," 

Due in large part to an unrelenting 
allegiance to these slogans. Roger Penske 
has made phenomenal progress in the 
four years he has gone to the races. In 
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1961 he won his class— D modified — in 
Sporls Car Club of America compeulion 
and wassclectcd as Sports li.LUSTRATUj's 
Sports Car Driver of the Year. In the final 
months of 1962 Roger won the Riverside 
(Calif. iCirand Prixandthe Pacific Grand 
Prix at Laguna Scca. Calif., two of the 
richest and most prestigious sports car 
races in the world, and wound up the 
yearby winning twice more: in the Cl rand 
Prix of Puerto Rtco and in the Bahamas 
Tourist Trophy Race in Nassau. .All told, 
in 1962 he won S34.350 racing sports 
cars — a record sum. He was North Ameri- 
can champion and was chosen by both 
Tin' AVh' York Times and the Los An- 
geles Times as Sports Car Driver of the 
Year. This unparalleled succession of tri- 
umphs established Roger without ques- 
tion as the finest ro;id-racing driver com- 
peting exclusively in America. Since he 
has confined himself chiefly to sports 
cars and has not participated in the 
Grandes [-’preuves abroad, which are 
contested in lorinula I cars, he cannot be 
compared with ranking American driv- 
ers: Dan Gurney, considered by many, 
including Roger, to be the best in the 
world, and Phil Hill, world champion in 
1961. As Stirling Moss forthrightly put 
it when asked to evaluate Penske and 
Gurney; “Bloody silly!" 

This is not to say that Moss intended 
to slight Penske. After Roger finished 
ninth in the U.S. Grand Prix at Watkins 
Glen, N.Y. last year. Moss sent him a 
postcard. It read: “It's none of my busi- 
ness. but I wanted to tell you that I 
thought you drove a damn good race. 
Intelligence is a rare ability. . . . P.S. 
My first fan letter for years." 

Gurney thinks highly of his young 
rival, too. “Considering the time he’s 
been able to spend at it." Dan said at 
Daytona Beach last month, "he's done 
extremely well. He’s got a real good 
idea of things equipmentwise, prepara- 
tionwise. And he gets the best men to 
help him, If I were running on a team. 
I’d want him on it. He can sum up a situa- 
tion. He realizes it's not worth taking a 
chance until he has eliminated a number 
of the variables, siifetywise. H is attitude 
and his approach from all angles is the 
best. Chances are he has what it takes to 
achieve whatever goal he has set out to 
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achieve in racing." As Penske sauntered 
with inearshot. Gurney added. "He's got 
the money in the bank and everybody 
hates him." 

“My ideas in everything arc so much 
bigger than anyone else’s" is another of 
Roger Penske’s tenets. His boldest and 
most profitable idea is the controversial 
Zcrcx-Duralitc Special, in which he won 
the Riverside. Laguna and Puerto Rico 
Grands Prix. It is a hy brid: a sports car 
body on the restored frame of a Formula 
1 Cooper wreck. 

Still another tenet of Roger's is; 
“There arc some things I can’t do. hut I 
know people who can do them for me.” 
Roger’s mechanic, Roy (Axle) (lane; 
BobVVebb.a body man from Indianapo- 
lis: and Harry Tidmarsh. a local body 
man. built the Special in II weeks. “A 
guy that can take good people, put them 
together, gets results," Roger says. 

“I had to do something to beat those 
other guys," Roger says, referring to the 
Sp>ecial. “After I did it a lot of people 
came up to me and said, ‘Gee. I thought 
about doing that.’ If it was so easy it 
should have been done long ago. but / 
was the one who did it and / won the 
races." 

The disputed design feature of the 
Special was that Roger’s seat was in the 
middle of the car, as in Pormula I’s; the 
passenger's scat required by sports car 
specifications was outside the frame. 

The Special passed inspection and no 
one protested it in any of its three races, 
but the critics began to complain. “Some 
of the gloss was taken off his wins," 
wrote one critic, “by his non-sporting 
Zcrcx-Duralile F-l disguised as a sporls 
car." But as another pointed out. “Roger 
made two mistakes: he won and he was 
from the Last." 

"The guy on top." Roger says bitterly, 
“no matter who he is, there’s always 
something wrong w ith him. If they can’t 
find anything else to complain about, 
they’ll say he’s cheating with another 
guy's wife. The biggest thing in this rac- 
ing— everyone's got an excuse. I’ll be 
honesiwithyou. I won races before Cali- 
fornia. The car just didn't go on the roiid 
and run around by itself." 

Since the Special doesn't comply with 
FlA (Federation Internationale de I’Au- 


tomobilc) regulations — which were not 
binding in the three Grands Prix — Roger 
has recently modified It. He has moved 
his seat over four inches and now sits on 
the right, with the passenger’s scat along- 
side him. w ithin the frame, as in conven- 
tional sports cars. But by now the Special 
may be obsolete; Roger has high hopes 
for a new car. a factory Cooper powered 
by an all-aluminum Chevrolet engine. 
“Fve got to keep one step ahead of the 
next guy." Roger says. 

"Ingemar Johansson got into boxing 


Penske checks newly insiulleil shock ah- 
sorher an the reticsignetl Zerex Special. 



because he liked it.” Penske said re- 
cently while dining in a restaurant near 
his home in Ciladwync, Pa., a Philadel- 
phia suburb, "not because he thought 
he would be champion of the world. .-\nd 
I got into racing because I like curs. I 
understand cars, I know what has to be 
done to a car to make it a good one. My 
success has not been because Tm the best 
ijriycr. its beet? because / ouilhmk. oui- 
prepare. oulslralegy the next guy. 

"The two most important ihings in 
racing are preparing a car right and not 



taking a hell of a lot of chances. Sure. 1 
like to go fast. Speed doesn’t scare me at 
all. Nothing gives me more fun than to 
gel in a real good dice at top speed with 
a real good driver, but I've got too much 
at stake to break my neck. 1 don't want 
to gel hurt. There's so much I want to do. 
and 1 want to be around to do it. I try to 
keep in mind: you can get hurt in motor 
rucing. h lurks in my mind: use your 
head and not your fool. 

"The main thing is to win the race at 
the lowest possible speed. If someone’s 
smoking, why bust your hump? You got 
to finish to win. The thing I worry about 
most IS the unexpected, coming over a 
hill and seeing three cars stacked up and 
there’s nothing you can do. 1 know I can 
prepare myself for the expected." Koger 
has had only one accident, in a Formula 
Junior in Nasstiu last IX'ccmber when 
his throttle stuck. He went off the road 
and banged up his left arm and ribs. 

"I could see a person in front of me get 
killed and it wouldn't fa/c me." he Siiid. 
"If I'm killed the guys will keep racing, 

I know what / do. When the road gets 
wet. I go slow. No one will ever siiy 
Roger Penske drove over hishcad. I swear 
to Ciod they won't. I'm not going to go 
flat out to give the people a show, i don't 
get paid for the show. I get paid to win. 

"This is niy own challenge, do ytiu un- 
derstand that? No one forced me to go 
racing. I realize the danger. I've been 
asked to run at Indianapolis. I turned it 
down. It's too dangerous. That’s my 
opinion. Not yours, not my wife's, not 
anyone cIsc's. The plain facts arc that if 
something happens at 160 mph you're 
in real lough trouble and you better 
whistle out loud. 

"But I feel that nothing’s going to 
happen. I feel that I'm loo smart. Ninety 
percent of the fatalities are a result of 
driver error. I’ve driven with guys and 
let them pass me. Dan [Gurney] passed 
me at Riverside. The track was oily, we 
were sliding around the corners. 1 said 
to myself. 'Why should I be dicing with 
him?’ 1 let him pass, l ater he dropped 
out. He had problems [a broken throt- 
tle linkage]. I know guys say that Dan 
really blew me off at Riverside, but he 
and 1 know he couldn’t have passed me 
if it wasn't oily. Fie and I know who won 


the race. Listen, if this radiator right 
here" — Roger indicated the radiator 
alongside the table — "is death. I want 
to be as far away from it as possible. 
Arnold Palmer can try harder if he's be- 
hind, and if he fails he won't get hurt, 
but if I try harder, drive faster. , . . 

"You’re dealing with a team sport 
here, not just an athlete. You’re dealing 
u/th sontething mechunical and some- 
thing human. A boxer may be big. strong 
and healthy, but he's got the same gloves 
on his opponent has. .Auto racing is a 
team sport like horse racing and sailboat 
racing. The team is the individual and 
the thing— in this case, the mechanical 
object. You must be able to get in time 
with that object. 

"A good jockey isn't a good jockey 
unless he's got a good horse. We're pret- 
ty particular. We don't assume anything. 
We don't have lime for this drama a lot 
of others go through. I try to be a perfec- 
tionist— in how ! live. too. my personal 
appearance. I feel bad when I have to do 
something a little sloppy. I've always 
been very conscious of my appearance. 

"When a car's in good shape and 
looks good, automatically you're in 
good shape. When you bring a car on 
the grid that’s beautiful you got a psy- 
chological edge. When I brought my car 
out to Riverside the people were flabber- 
gasted. Everyone cx|vccted a backyard 
special. I mean, the car was beautiful. 

"C ars and clothes arc the two things 
1 spend money on." Roger says. I le has, 
at last count, 25 suits and sports jackets. 
He has had. since he was 15. 32 auto- 
mobilcs. The first uas a used .M(/ that 
he bought with the proceeds from the 
s;ile of a motorcycle and the insurance 
he collected when his motorboat was 
wrecked. His second car was a 1950 
Oldsmobile convertible. "That was the 
neatest car 1 ever had." Roger says, al- 
most reverently. Then came another 
1950 Olds. "1 fixed it up in a week and 
sold it for S600 prolit." he says. 

There followed: another 1950 Olds 
convertible ("1. made it a mint’’); an 
MG-TC; a 1950 Jaguar XK-120 road- 
ster; a 1954 Jaguar XK-120M roadster 
("I ran my first races in that Jag at Can- 
field. Ohio, I got a third"); a wrecked 
Chevrolet; another wrecked Chevy ("1 
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fixed them up and sold both"); a iy56 
f'ord: a 1955 Jaguar MC‘-I40 roadster: 
a Corseile (’Thai was the lirsi real race 
car I had. I won a couple of hill climbs 
with it"): a 1948 Chevrolet: a -^00 Sl. 
Mercedes CThal was iny ultimate. It 
had only 4.000 miles on it. Just a cream 
putfl"); a Chevy station wagon: a 1950 
Chevy: a Porsche RS Spyder ("That was 
my first oll-oui racing car"); a Porsche 
RSK Spyder CThal had been wrecked 


including his wife, "we're going to do. 
but on our own. We’re going to make 
our own name." There was no real need 
for Roger to work, as he did each sum- 
mer and during school holidays from the 
lime he was 9 until he graduated I'rom 
Lehigh. J. H. Penske is a vice-president 
of Williams & Co., a prosperous metal 
warehousing concern. Hven as recently 
as his senior year at l.chigh. however, 
Roger worked a whole day of his Chrisi- 



at Marlboro. Md. I started winning w iih 
it in 1959. 1 was third in my class. My 
Wile l-issa and I worked on that one. 
She'd get down and hold something for 
me. You know, in the beginning, love 
is blind"); a Porsche RS-CiO; a Chevy 
wagon; a Birdcage Maserati; a Cooper: 
another Cooper; the Cooper that be- 
came the Zerex Special; a Corsair; two 
more Corsairs: a i ord wagon; an K-type 
Jag; another Corsair: and a Pontiac 
Cirand Pnx. 

Kver since he won the bicycle from 
tlie Ch'yi-ltUHl \fw\ Roger Penske has 
been determined to make his own way. 
"W hat we're going to do." he has said. 


mas holiday delivering llowers before 
taking 1 issa to a fancy ball. "1 think the 
greatest legacy you can tease a boy is a 
desire to work." J.ll. says. 

When Roger was 14 his newspaper 
route became too big for him to cover 
by bicycle, so he bought a motorbike. 
The bike and frequent si^itsto Sports- 
man's Park, an Akron speedsvas, helped 
kindle his interest in racing. But a mo- 
torcyele he purchased at 16 nearly end- 
ed any thoughts of a racing career: his 
right ankle was badly crushed in an 
accident. At first the doelois thought 
they would have to amputate, but after 
1 2 weeks in the hospital Roger pulled 


through, and when football practice be- 
gan at Shaker Heights High the follow- 
ing year he reported, limping. He had 
lost his speed and couldn't cut. but he 
found he could manage at defensive end. 
In a game against Kuclid. Roger bliK-ked 
two punts in the end /one for touch- 
downs. recovering one himself. 

Despite his weak ankle. Roger has 
now taken up skiing. "I'm not satisfied 
if I'm silting still." he says, "I like to do 
everything. Bui if I'm doing this with 
my right hand I know I’m going to be 
able to do this with my left. My wife 
says I'm going to be dead before I'm 40. 
But 1 don't do anything I don't do with 
both feel, carry through. If I go skiing I 
have to have the best of equipment, of 
everything. W’e'rc going skiing, we're 
not just going over to a golf course and 
run down the hill. I have a 10 handicap 
in golf, but I don't want to be a hacker. 

I know I'm going to get dsiwn to fisc or 
six this summer. And I'm a 160. 170 
bowler. My wife and I are in a mixed 
bow ling league." 

Roger has always fared belter in sports 
than in schoolsvork. "I never studied." 
he admits. "I'd get behind in a course, 
forget ab.sut it. "He did. however, scrape 
through l.chigh and got his B.S, m in- 
dustrial managcmeiil in 1959. W'hat he 
most fondly remembers about college 
was bcingeleeled to Arcadia, the student 
gosernincnt. with the second highest 
number of ststes. "I’ve always liked poli- 
tics.' he says. "My (irsl and biggest de- 
feat was when I lost an election for presi- 
dent of my class in elementary school. I 
wasn’t put olT. They always pick a typi- 
cal president-type guy. I ssas also head 
of the concession committee at Lehigh. 
Thm was right down my alley, School 
scarves! We made a mini on that! We 
sold .^(X) scarves in two nights at a S3 
profit per scarf." 

■‘He was one of the most enterprising 
guys at l.chigh." recalls Bruce Crichton, 
who roomed with Roger at the I’bi Gam- 
ma Delta house and is now a partner in 
a brokerage house. "He had a fantastic 
business sense. He was always doing 
something, and he certainly didn't need 
the dough. The guy was a fireball! Al- 
ways out. always looking for more. -And 
he usually got w hat he wanted. I admired 




Casey knows. 


Who's poing to capture the 1903 National Leapue Flap? 
Who'll finish where in the pennant race . . . and why? 
What's new with his favorite team— The New York Mets? 

The Old Master has all the answers— and you can hear 
them on his new 33^^ LP Americom recordinp;' 

"Casey Picks 'Km for '63!" 

If you’re a fan of "Slenpelese” and your funny bone could 
use a massage, don’t miss this one. Casey hasn’t been in 
finer form since the time he doffed his cap to the ump and 
a sparrow flew out. 

"Casey Pi<‘ks ’Km for ‘63" is free — a gift from .^lina Life. 


the insurance company with the new "Executive Special 
Protection Plan.” 

Here’s a plan designed for business-owners, executives and 
professional people. A plan that gives the cash values of 
permanent life insurance in combination with the lower 
premiums of term coverage. A low-cosi plan that can cover 
key men in your business, finance a buy-out agrK'ment, 
pay estate settlement costs, provide a hip block of family 
protection. 

To get your free copy of Casey's record and details on the 
"Executive Special.” just dtish off the coupon 
an<i mail it tixlay. 

/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

TMKCHOICKOFiaSINBSSMES l.KTS YOU CHOOSK WITIK’ONKIOENCK 



;1':TSA l.IFE INSUllA.SUE COMJ’ANY. Hartford l-V Conn AffilistM .-F-tno CHsually »nd Surety Comiiany. Standard Firr Inauranrp Comiiany. The KuprUior IJfp. Canada 




HELP HIM 

find the answers 
in time to... 

HELP YOU 





Diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels are still the 
leading cause oF death. 

But exciting advances in 
treatment and prevention 
are being made. 

Today America's re- 
search scientists are on the 
verge of important break- 
throughs in the control of 
heart diseases. They need 
your Heart Fund dollars 
more than ever now — to 
expond their research and 
speed their victory over 
America's #1 killer. 

Afore will LIVE 
the more you GIVE 

HEART 
FUND 
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this kind of guy. Still do. There goes 
Roger Renske.' he wanted people to say. 
’He's done thus and so.' The guy want- 
ed to he tops. He liked to he in the cen- 
ter of things, ‘t.et's do this, let's do that.' 
he was always Siiying. He was nesera sit- 
down-and-hasc-a-long-ehal-typc gus . 

"He takes them pretty niiich to the 
limit in business.” Bruce sitys. "He 
knows the line and goes right to the edge, 
but if he let everyone lake the inside cor- 
ner every time he'd just he another guy 
on the track. He can sell anything to 
anybody. 

"Heenjovsa crowd and 'What's new. 
Roger'.’' and he enjoys telling them. He 
always wants to make sure >ou know 
what he's done. He gets carried away at 
times. He wants to he Roger Penske. He 
wants to he up there. I've named my 
daughter l.issa — after his wife.” 

E-or the last four years Roger has been 
working for Alcoa as a sales engineer. 
"It's a gloritied name for peddler." he 
siiid the other day. "I sell aluminum. I 
like Alcoa. I like the big leagues. Your 
future in Alcoa today is terrific, if >ou 
want to work. Guys can go up this wav" 
— Roger drew a rapid, ascending line 
through the air with his forefinger — 
“rather than go slowly up the tree. In 15 
years I want to be verv. very successful 
in business, because I think I wdl base 
wasted my life if I haven't hecn. 1 won't 
stay with .Alcoa unless I can he at the 
top in four or five years. I want to he 
able to do esaclly what I want tti do. 
Right now I've got a lot of pressure on 
me. The pressure has given me forward 
momentum. I've taken a lot of gambles, 
I'm not afraid to take a gamble — except 
on my life. I've been lucky, but I think 
you make your luck. I've never had any 
real setbacks, real disappointments. I'm 
trying to maintain an image as a busi- 
nessman, a responsiWe person. Racing, 
in this sense, is hurting me. 1 don't want 
to be known as a race driver. I'll be sell- 
ingalummuni long after I’m through rac- 
ing. I could just sav I'M go on racing, but 
you become a has-been, you turn into a 
Jerk, But racing’scnabled me to meet peo- 
ple you got to know . t<i have contacts. 

"You got to capilali/c on this thing 
while you can. One day you eat the bear, 
one day the bear eats you. I'll get out of 



racing when it becomes loo great a lia- 
bility to the company, when I'm worth 
something, Dow n deep I'm trying to ex- 
ploit this thing as much as I can. Why 
shouldn’t I'.’ I can get as vicious as the 
next guy. I've been giving away too 
nuich iiniii this past year. ! want to make 
as much money as 1 can. I'll do any- 
thing for a buck." 

"We don’t want to ruin Roger Pen- 
ske.” siiid an Alcoa executive one day 
last month. "He's only 2<S, His progress 
has been almost spectacular, and it points 
to an outstanding future. He's not bril- 
liant. but he shows a very unusual poise, 
a savvy about business matters, a me- 
ticulous alicniion to detail not generally 
assiKialcd with a topflight salesman. 

"VVe'vc endorsed his racing activities 
with a proviso— if it hurts business he 
has to make the choice. I had a talk with 
him a year ago. He asked me to tell him 
when his racing began to interfere. I 
think he hopes it will. It will show he is 
making progress. He has maintained ad- 
mirable balance in view of his success. 
He doesn't do any of the little things that 
spring from conceit, arrogance, an in- 
flated self-opinion." 

S ome of our people in Pittsburgh 
look askance at bis racing activ- 
ities. 'Ah. no.* wc tell them, 'keep your 
shirt on. Eic knows the score.' It's hard 
for me to believe he's completely im- 
mune to the applause. I wonder at times. 
He tries to do so much. I worry. One 
thing not yet determined is how much 
patience he has. There is a reasonable 
progression in a conservative firm like 
.Alcoa when you’re surrounded by senior, 
capable men. Roger will get his in lime if 
he'll wait for it. I've got people willing to 
bet he won’t be w ith Alcoa when he's 30. 
One year more I'll take that bet. 

"Roger's a normal American boy who 
grew up. got mlcrcstcd in something and 
had success with it. I hope he'll grow up 
further and realize it’s not for him. His 
intelligence tells him it’s not for the long 
pull. Hisamhition to rise in Alcoa will be 
the alternative to his racing. At the mo- 
ment the two are in balance. W e're trying 
to feed this drive for greater responsibil- 
ity. keep his incentive alive, hut only as 
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'the true water repellency that takes repeated dry cleanings! 

Here’s a true raincoat that's always '’Extra Dry" because it's a combination of 
London Fog's exclusive Calibre Cloth*:, skillfully tailored to exacting specifications 
...plus the most lasting rain protection ever possible — "Scotchgard" Brand Rain & 
Stain Repeller. Even after repeated washings or regular dry cleanings, your coat is still 
completely rainworthy. , , without reprocessing. Still new looking, because this unique 
fabric treatment shrugs off spills and stains (even oily 
ones). At better stores only. , „ 


‘Scotchgard 
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Is 

your 

face 

red? 

chapped? chafed? 
razor- sore? 

a' 

OUTDOOR 

LOTION 

Soothes irritated skin fast! 
For hands, too. that are sore, 
roughened, from work or play. 
Speeds up healing, gives quick 
comfort! Combats drying, 
cracking, roughness! Use after 
shaving, before and after expo- 
sure to sun, wind, rugged 
weather, rough work ! Protects— 
conditions— refreshes! 
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he' earns it. He"s a handsome young 
scamp and we wish him well." 

“He’s handsome and he knows it,” 
says Al Bochroch, a partner in Gray & 
Rogers, the advertising agency that han- 
dles the DuPont Zerex racing exploita- 
tion program. “He's unusually clean-cut. 
He's a prototype. He’s cagey, but in a 
good.clean-cul American way. He’sapple 
pie. People, older people, take a liking 
lohimforhisclean-cutness. Roger knows 
it. He’s my young friend, but I’m not blind 
to his faults. He’s like a fighter who sells 
over lOO^o of himself. He’s got 87 balls 
in the air: racing. Alcoa, Zerex. He says 
DuralUc just means durable and light, 
but I wouldn't be surprised if some friend 
of his in Texas comes out with a product 
called Duralite. He owns 100 U-Haul 
trailers; he’s done anad endorsing Cham- 
pion spark plugs: he’s gone out to the Mo- 
jave Desert to do a commercial for Rapid- 
Shave. He’s like a Monte Carlo croupier. 
Everything Roger does isexpedicni. He’s 
going to die from a nervous breakdown." 

“Rogeralways wanted lodo well," Lis- 
sa StoufTer Penske said one afternoon last 
week. “We used to talk about the time he 
would do so.” Lissa’s father, now de- 
ceased. was one of the two Stouffer broth- 
ers who founded the restaurant chain 
that bears their name. ( “You should have 
seen Roger and Lissa’s wedding.” says 
Bjucc Crichton. “Meyev Davis himself! 
They ended up leaving in a helicopter 
for their honeymoon. The damn thing 
dropped down on the front lawn.") 

Lissa was silting in the living room of 
their pleasjtni. modern home. The boys, 
Kip, 3Vi. at^d Greg. 9 months, were sup- 
posed to be taking naps. Greg was; dis- 
tant. faint commotion indicated Kip 
wasn’t. “Sure. Roger’s grow n up," Lissa 
said. “He’s no longer the guy who got 
drunk at every college party. But so has 
everyone else grown up. He’s matured, 
he’s not so carefree, but so has everyone. 
I met him when he was 20, I was about 
18. It was a blind date. I was the May 
Queen at school — Hathaway Brown— so 
he had seen my picture. 1 had never seen 
him. but 1 had seen this little girl he was 
going with who always wore his letter 
sweater. It came down to her knees. I 
mean, she was petite. I pictured him as 
being pinstripe-thin, but he turned out 
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to be just normal size. I was told he was 
a fast person with a lot of lines and not 
to take anything he said seriously. He 
had been told that I was very cold. That’s 
what I was supposed to be. When he said 
good night to me he must have been 
standing 20 yards from the door. 

“The first lime wc went out it was a 
double date. We went to a movie and he 
fell asleep. He was driving his Jaguar. I 
didn't know one car from another then. 

I couldn't have cured less. I learned later 
that he had spent hve hours washing the 
car before taking me out. He had to im- 
press me, show me what good brakes he 
had. When wc were driving home he 
went 100 mph in a 35-mph zone and 
slammed on the brakes. I practically went 
through the windshield. 'Yes,' I said, "you 
have good brakes,’ We were pinned that 
fall, engaged at Christmas and inurried 
the next September— September 6, 1958. 

“Before we went to a dance or a party 
wc had to wash the car, whether or not it 
meant being three hours late. Every day, 
wash the car. He’d drop me off some- 
times at 4 a.m. and go home and wash 
the car. He wants the prettiest car. 1 never 
dated anyone like that— so neat and ev- 
erything pressed and shining. He's still 
like that. He very rarely goes out of the 
house without shining his shoes. He'll 
wear khakis sometimes, but they're al- 
ways starched. Many a time he’ll go out 
and buy me a dress. They're always per- 
fect. Many a time he’ll look at my hair 
and go, ‘Ugh,’ and ask me if 1 had been 
sitting in the washing machine.” 

Kip charged into the living room, shoe- 
laces flying, gulped a glass of milk and 
began building a plastic railroad on the 
carpet. “This one," Lissa said, “is worse 
than his father. ‘He’s an extremely in- 
dependent child,’ it said on his nursery- 
school report card. It's hard to get Roger 
to sit still for a meal. Roger doesn't re- 
lax. He doesn’t want to. He gels bored. 
Sometimes he'll go to bed at 8 with big 
plans for watching television. Five min- 
utes later he's asleep." 

Lissa got up, went into the bedroom to 
get Greg. She put him in his playpen, 
where he began to play furiously with 
his Busy Box. “It’sajoy to look back at 
the beginning," she said. “Roger idolized 
the guys at the track in Akron. We used 
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Why don’t we have 
speedometers like this? 

Thcrc'd be fewer rear-end collisions 
if we did. Because this speedometer 
shows how to keep a safe distance be- 
tween cars, in case of sudden slops. 


the car ahead if yoii*re not one car 
lenelh away. At 50 mph, it takes five. 
And at nieht. or in had weather, you 
need even more rtiom for safety. 

Another way to stay safe; Put on 
nylon cord tires. 

Tire cord is the backbone of every 
lire. And nylon is the strongest fiber 
ever used in lire cord. And the tough- 
est. And the most durable. 


Nylon can lake it. It can take tlio 
rocks. Tile chuckholes. The bumps. 
And it can take the terrilic heat that 
builds up in a lire at high speeds. 

Next time you drive, play it safe. 
Don't crowd the car ahead. And don't 
take a chance on your 
tires. Get nylon. 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 


If you think you can stop on a dime, 
think again. Even at 10 mph, you’ll hit 

Chcm$trand. New ^’ork I. a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Chemstrand' nylon. America’s lire manufacturers Jo the rest CrtMSTRAbO 





This 8 oz. binocular 


brings you 8 limes 
more action! 


Astronauts Glenn and Carpenter carried 
the 8 oz. DIASPORT BINOCULAR with 8 
power magnification in their journeys 
through outer space . . . where low weight, 
high power and precision optics really 
count. Only 3 inches long, compact 
enough to fit inside a pocket or handbag. 
• Ideal gift for sports and travel enthusi- 
asts. * At dealers, or write for booklet. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 444 fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 

in CANADA Ciiir*niCinMi 114 ,tQ 0<»>l«« Blird U.Ontjii* 


FAVORITE SCOTCH 
OF THE house; 



HOUSE 

LORDS 


IMPORTED BY 

GLENMORE 

LOUISVllLE-OWENSeORO, KENTUCRT 8« PROOF 


R()(;i;r i’knskr . 

to snciik in. sit on a fire truck. It's amaz- 
ing how quickly it's come. It’s so vivid in 
my mind when we were sneaking in. But 
he's been more than lucky. It’s like he 
sort of dreamed il. I think he's still 
ama/cd. He was almost like a child that 
had seen I don’t know what after River- 
side." 

H e likes to do something well," 
Lissa said. "We went into a 
dance contest once. Just at the club. He 
really got keyed up for it. He doesn't like 
to lose. If he can't do something well he'll 
keep at it until he can do il.One thing he 
couldn’t gel at first was the twist. He 
stood for hours in front of that mirror 
with a towel. When challenged, he'll do 
it, and when he does something he's all 
for that thing at that moment. 

"Roger doesn't change when he gets 
into a car. Others get on a track, they 
seem like the>'re not even with it. They 
become fearless, so cold. 1 don't think 
they should drive that hard, but appar- 
ently that's what il takes. As long as 
Roger doesn’t lose his head and forget 
the dangers of racing, everything will be 
all right. I could make him stop, but 
it wouldn’t do much good unless he 
wanted to. 1 iini more afraid now be- 
cause of the responsibility, the children, 
our friends getting hurt and killed. But 
we feel there’s a reason for every one of 
our friends. Each one was driver error. 
As long as it's driver error he won’t gel 
into trouble. He won't take that extra 
step over the line to win. He doesn't have 
that drive. He always seems to do best 
in time trials. Vou can walk across a 
street and something happens. I believe 
that. It helps. Roger told me he plans to 
give il up next year, 

"1 never knew anything about it when 
I started," she said, "but I enjoy it now 
because I know about cars. I help Roger 
in the pits. I know and I like the people 
in racing. 1 don’t see how people can en- 
joy a race without knowing anyone in it. 
just watching cars go round and round. 
W'e were driving home from a party the 
other night and wc said. Isn't racing 
more fun?' We said it at the same time. 

"Many a time he goes to bed at 4 a.m. 
after working on the car and is up at 7, 
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but he's still pleasant, still awake. He 
wants to please everyone. They asked 
him to be treasurer of our local SCCA. 
He accepted. That's the biggest job / ever 
got. But. oh boy! Those women who 
have 8-to-5 husbands. Really great! for 
a few days it'd be just fine, but I don’t 
want that kind of husband. I've got no 
complaints. 1 hear of those H-to-5 hus- 
bands who have a drink after work, w ind 
up having seven, come home at 10. never 
call. At least I know where he is. In the 
shop with Roy. But he should spend 
more time with the kids. I have long 
talks with him about that. Kip gets so 
excited when Roger comes home. I tell 
him to please stay home until Kip goes 
to bed." Kip was building trestles, hitch- 
ing up his train: Oreg was breaststroking 
on the bottom ofthc playpen. "If Roger 
stops racing at the end of this year." Lis- 
sa stiid. "Kip will never realize what it 
was. It'll just be a scrapbook." 

A couple of weeks before Roger was 
to race in the Daytona Continental on 
I ehruary 17. he was fretting about three 
cars; the Zerex Special, which Roy Ganc 
and Harry Tidmarsh were putting to- 
gether in Roger's .shop. Updraught En- 
terprises. in Bryn Mawr. Pa.: the new 
Cooper with the aluminum Chevrolet 
engine, which he was anxious to test- 
drive ai Riverside: and the blue Ferrari 
GTO. which he would race at Daytona. 

The I errari and the new Cooper be- 
long to John W. Viecom Jr., a 2.1-ycar- 
old Texiis oil millionaire, Roger is driv- 
ing for the Mecom racing team this year. 
Mecom pays the bills and splits the prize 
and appearance money with Roger. 

One Saturday morning Roger drove 
to Luigi Chinetli's f'errari shop in New 
York, where Neil Robson, Mecom's 
Australian mechanic, and his assistant, 
Chris Rackcliss. were working on the 
Eerrari. "NV ill it be ready?" Roger asked 
one of the Italian mechanics. "The car 
will be ready." he replied softly. "VMII 
you?" "Do you think I'll be ready?" 
Roger asked, pointedly. "I think so." 
said the Italian. Roger left after lunch; 
he had to get back to Philadelphia for a 
bowling tournament. He didn't make it. 

"I’ll tell you how Roger does all the 
things he does." Roy said the following 
day. "He doesn't. Our lord was mad 




Here is a favorite rendezvous for First Class passengers, where you'll chat with new friends. 



UNSURPASSED LUXURY IN FIRST CLASS 
UNSURPASSED COMFORT IN TOURIST 


S. S. FRANCE 


She's s«) ulterlv ili/Jcrciil. Sii 
in her spirit and cl)i<- surroundings. 

\(nir voyage on the world's newest, 
longest luxury liner becomes a vaca- 
tion at an enc hanting Frenc h chateau. 

Her First Class is hrealh-takiiig. 
Fvery sumptuous ]uiblic room and 
cabin reveals that s|)e<-ial French 
(lair for elegance. Her Tourist Class 
offers rich new heautj and comfort. 

dfp€njeh.4rie 

BOOK NOW on the S.S. France. Coming 
sailings from New York: 

April t and 18. May 2. 16 and 31. 

Quickest crossing to England. Her^sets 
ot stabilizers help smooth your voyage to 
dockside at Southampton and Le Havre. 


culiins ha\c hallimoms with 
showcT. .Most are singles or doubles. 

Once aboard, you'll look forward 
to live da\8 of the- Frenc h cuisine > ou 
love, and ser\ice with inslinetiM* 
!• rciich courtesy. 

\flcrwards. \ou‘ll remember these 
"extra clays in Fraiic-c" cm loiir ccj\- 
age as one of the hriphlc-st ex))c*ri- 
c'liccs of yoiir whole Kuropcan trip. 



Only a longish weekend to Europe. She 
is fully air conditioned. 

See yourtravel agent now. Ask him about 
the big Thrift-Season savings and 10% 
round-trip reductions. Or write to French 
Line. 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. N.Y. 





Collector's Item 

(New middleweight wagon that handles a full size load) 


Wagon fanciers have made a great dis- 
covery: this new Fairlane wagon carries 
a load like the big wagons, yet is 8 
inches trimmer in length, 8 inches slim- 
mer in width (it slips through traffic 
almost like a compact!) 

Other distinguishing features of these 
trim new middleweighls are a remark- 
ably smooth ride. Ford's exclusive 


twice-a-year (or 6000 miles) mainte- 
nance and lively V-8* (including the 
Challenger 260) or thrifty Six power. 

Surprisingly, the Fairlanes are priced 
below some wagons with /ess load 
space... right down with some compacl 
station wagons, in fact! Whether you 
choose the handsome Squire, above, or 
a beautiful Ranch Wagon, you'll find 


Fairlane Station Wagons ideal for col- 
lecting kids, cargo or compliments! See 
your Ford Dealer... America's Station 
Wagon Specialist. ’Opuunj! 

rOR «0 V(ARS THI SYMtOL Of DERiNUABLE PROOUCTS 
AAOtOR COMPANY 

America’s longest liveliest line ol wagons 

FORD 


Talk about wagons. ..your Ford Dealer has more to talk about 
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ROGER PENSKE con.murd 

when he came in last night. Hc‘s lucky 
anyone's still around.” 

••He’ll wind up finishing it [the Special) 
himself,” s;ud Harry. 

••Well, we’ll soon find out whether he's 
going to race or play games." Roy said. 
"Our lord is coming.” he said, hearing 
Roger's Corvair on the drive. "Stand 
at attention." 

The Continental was on a Sunday. 
Roger arrived in Daytona on Thursday 
night. He takes his three weeks' vacation 
a day or two at a time, tagged onto week- 
ends. and often arrives at the track w ith 
barely enough time to get in his practice 
laps. He learned that Marvin Punch had 
been badly hurt that morning when the 
experimental Ford-powered Mascratihe 
was driving crashed and burned. "I'd 
never have driven that thing.” Roger 
said. "I’d never have gotten within six 
feet of it. 

‘•I'm not here to wear out my good 
clothes." Roger said in his motel rot>m 
that night. '‘I want to start the season 
ahead. When I go racing I race to win. I 
used to not feel that way, I used to feel 
that if. say. Dan was in a race with me 
he's got to beat me. he's so good. It was 
a mental block. I'd relax my driving and 
let him go by. 1 felt it didn't hurl me to 
come in second behind him. 1 still have a 
tendency when someone passes me to 
give up the fight, and that's w rong. I run 
at a certain pace, the way I feel. Some- 
times people think I'm not very fast. 
'He's just lucky.' they say. It worries me 
sometimes what other people think, And 
that may be wrong, too. I don't know. 
When you go racingyou got to race. You 
can't do it halfway. You got to key your- 
self up. They don't pay for second place. 
You got to be enthusiastic and you have 
to want to win." 

T he next morning he went out and 
took his practice laps. •■Gee, isn't 
this fun." Roger said that night. He was 
wound up. •'Fireball [Cilenn (Fire- 
ball) Roberts, a stock-car driver] 
showed me how to run those banks. 
I was really enthused. Bo>. that was 
fun. I passed old Fireball. 1 don't 
know if I was supposed to do that. 
I'm not kidding. That's fantastic." 


The night before the race Roger's 
mood changed again. '•The fun's 
gone." he said. '•I'll be honest with 
you. I won't enter a race unless 1 can 
make some money at it. It's cutthroat. 
It's a business for everyone that's in it. 
As soon as money entered into it. it 
was finished. I hate to see it come 
out this way. I fed sorry for anyone 
that doesn't have a competitive car. 

"Sometimes you're very confident, 
but sometimes you gel scared, loo. 
Sometimes you want to have a good 
excuse not to drive. I’m going to go 
out and get with it. I know I want to 
go fastest. It's an advantage to go 
out and run a couple of fast laps, en- 
hance your position. Psychologically 
you have an advantage. I'll lay awake 
now going over the race, how I'm go- 
ing to come out. I've had thoughts in 
my mind that something might hap- 
pen and 1 didn't know what to do. 
But I've gotten mentally to a point 
where I know I can win a race: before 
1 wasn't sure. The nerves and the ten- 
sion arc like pitching the last three 
outs in a no-hit ball game. You're 
really there! I want to go out. gel a 
lead and then build it. When I'm lead- 
ing the race I don't look in the mir- 
ror at all.” 

At 1:45 p.m. Sunday. Roger got into 
the blue Ferrari. He was wearing his 
white crash helmet, a baby-blue, 
fireproof suit, freshly cleaned and 
pressed, one pink glove and one red 
glove. He gave his final instructions 
to his pit crew, who crouched on the 
grid by the car. Miss Pure Oil, a sa/iig 
blonde, went by on a float, and Roger 
paused. •'Hey. look at that." he said. 

"Are you ready?" Tyler Alexander, 
another of Neil's assistants, asked. 
"Tell you when I get back,” Roger 
replied. ■•Remember. I want to sec 
one of you guys out there every lap 
whether I can see you or not." This 
drew a nervous laugh. 

Roger shook each of their hands, 
spit into his gloves and slid the window 
shut. He began to gun his engine, as 41 
other drivers were doing, and tested his 
horn. It had a high, almost ridiculous 
note as though it belonged on a toy car. 
Just before the race began he beckoned 


to one of his crew, who ran back onto 
the grid. Roger slid open the window 
and told him to be sure they had some- 
thing to cut the seal on the gas tank cap 
with when he came in for his fueling 
slop. Then he closed the window for 
the last time. He siil back in his seal, 
arms outstretched, and grasped the 
wheel. His face was totally devoid 
of expression. He looked neither grim 
nor tense nor reposeful. As much as 
anything else, he looked as though he 
were dead. 

R oger had a bad starting position, 
there was a lot of traffic to get 
by and he never attained the early lead 
he had sought. He slowly worked his 
way up to second behind Pedro Rodri- 
guez, who was driving a slightly newer 
model of the same Ferrari. Once. Roger 
spun and went off the road when he 
hit an oil slick. He couldn't restart his 
engine immediately and lost 30 sec- 
onds. He finished the race in second 
place, 14 seconds behind Rodrigue/, 
who was penalized 50 seconds for an 
improper pit stop. A protest involving 
another of Pedro's pit stops was dis- 
allowed. If it had been upheld Roger 
would have won. Pedro won Sll.(X)0; 
place money was S4.600. 

"You see the way 1 drive." he said, 
elated again. •'! didn't take a chance 
all day. I was so mad when I went off 
the road. 1 just hunched down like this 
and waited. There'll be other races. I'm 
not at the top by a long shot, but if I 
ever went over to win the world cham- 
pionship I think I'd have a chance. 
I'd have to spend three years over 
there. It'd lake a year to learn the 
courses. People ask me. ‘Why are you 
racing?' Listen, with S30.000 in live 
races a guy might do something out 
of the ordinary. 

"The thing that thrills me about 
racing.” he said, as he got out of his 
lireproof suit, "is that you have a 
chance to prepare a mechanism and 
then put it through its paces. The only 
boundaries arc the scientific limits. 
Each race you're trying to establish 
these limits. Each year they get faster 
and faster, It's a dance, isn't it?" cno 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The college buskeiball season was in ils 
final days, and as far as the NCAA 
championship was concerned, the thing 
to he was a favorite. Sixteen teams 
played in the four NCAA regional elim- 
ination tournamcnls over the weekend 
(.«r page 22) and w hat came out as win- 
ners were the three big names — Cincin- 
nati. Duke and Loyola of Chicago. The 
sole underdog to join this elite trio was 
Oregon State, and its v ictory in the West 
was a mild enough upset. Thus, one 
thing the rcgionals insured was that the 
NCAA finals in Louisville's Freedom 
Hall this weekend was going to be a 
battle of the best. Meanwhile, there was 
plenty of other tournament action where 
favorites didn't fare so well. 


THE NIT 

As it moved toward its weekend finale in 
New York's Madison Square Garden, the 
National Invitation Tournament offered 
enough tension fora whole season, and then 
some. Three of the first six games were de- 
cided by a single point, and Wichita, the 
nation's No. 5 team and the pretournament 
pick, was knocked out by VilUtwwa. 

Villanovu's reputation was hardly im- 
pressive going into the NIT. The Wildcats 
had floundered badly early in the season, 
but they showed a winner's flair as they beat 
IX'I’aul 63-.'l and then upset Wichita 
54 53. DcPaul stayed with Villanova fora 
half, blit eventually the Wildcats' harassing 
rone defense choked off the Blue Demons. 
Hos^cver. it was Wally Jones, a quick 6- 
fcHtl-2 guard, who really ruined them. W'hen 
he wasn't throwing accurate passes to fast- 
culling teammates, he was going over the 
frantically waving DePaut defenders for 10 
baskets (and 28 points in all) with his un- 
usual jump shot on which he hesitates 
briefly in mid-air and then pushes the ball 
off. like a girl throwing a baseball. 

Wichita, with a reputation for fast-break- 
ing and zone-pressing, didn't do either very 
well againsl \’iIlanova. Jones, directing the 
offense with the nonchalance of a man out 
for a stroll, merely dribbled away from the 
press whenever the Shockers tried it. and the 
fast break died when Villanovu's 6-foot-7 
Jim Washington consistently snatched re- 
boundsaway from Wichita's 6-fooi-IO Nate 
Bowman. Despite this, Villanova was be- 
hind 53-51 with I ;]6 to go after it let Dave 


Stallworth get away for three layups in the 
stretch. But Jones came to the rescue. He 
slipped in his funny little jump shot from 
short range and then added the winning 
point on a free throw. 

for a while .Memphis Stale looked like a 
team that could give the favorites trouble. 
Urged on by four pretty cheerleaders who 
had the Ciarden jumping with their gyrating 
versions of the twist, the big ligers broke 
away from fordham in the last half and 
won 70-49. But the twisters couldn't help 
against CanMus. The Griffs soon found a 
simple way to beat Memphis State's zone. 
Tony Gennari and Dick McClory shot over 
it for 34 points, and Bill O’Connor, a ro- 
bust 205-pounder, pushed in 27 more, most- 
ly from underneath the basket. Despite 
this, and the loss of four starters on fouls. 
Hunter Beckman, a crewcul shooter who 
scored .30 points, kept his team in the game 
until the last three minutes, when Canisius 
pulled away to win 76-67. 

.St. l.ouis and Miami also scored first- 
round victories, but barely. St. Louis, locked 
in a close struggle with l.u Salle, got help 
from an unexpected source, With Bill Nord- 
mann, his starting center, in foul trouble, 
Coach John fknington decided in the clos- 
ing minutes to gamble with Gil Beckcineier, 
a 6-fool-lO third-stringer, thus hoping to 
eonirol the rebounds. Beckemcicr did more 
than that- He sank three turn-around jump 
shots off the pivot in the last two minutes 
and won the game for the Bills 62-61. 

.St. Francis of Brooklyn had bigger Mi- 
ami on the run for a long time, l-xcept for 
Mike McCoy, a lithe 7-fooi-l center who 
scores from outside (and did for most of his 
29 points), the Hurricanes shot badly and 
handled ihc ball worse. Wiih Jim Raftery 
driving off a high post for 23 points, St. 
francis was ahead 66-65 with 3:38 to play. 
Then Raftery fouled out. .and Mi.imi went 
on to win 71-70 on McCoy's layup. 


THE SMALL COLLEGES 

The names weren’t as big but the crowds 
were as enthusiastic and the stakes just as 
high in Cvansville. Ind. and Kansas City, 
where small-college championships were set- 
tled last week. 

There were less than two minutes to play 
in the NCAA College Division title game in 
Evansville when Bob Glasrud of South Da- 
kota State came off the bench to perform 
some improbable feats. WiiivnlK-rK. the na- 


tion's No. 1 small-college team, had trailed 
the taller and faster Jackrabbits by 10 points 
early in the first half, but the Tigers stuck 
with their tantalizing stall that is as effective 
as a lullaby. Suitably lulled. State began 
pressing for shots. In the meantime. Witten- 
berg played the percentages and led 41-38 
going into the last minute. But Ihc pcrcenlage 
makers never dealt with a Glasrud. a 6-foot- 
3 sophomore who had played so briefly in 
Dakota's earlier tournament games that he 
hadn't taken so much as a single shot. He 
waited until there were only 55 seconds left 
to try his first one. It was from 25 feet out. 
and it went in. After W iltenbcrg got a point 
on a free throw, Glasrud look his second shot, 
another 25-fooier. with 20 seconds to go. It, 
too. went in and Ihc score was tied at 42-42- 

Now it was Willenhcrg that lost ils poise. 
With 10 seconds remaining, it missed a shot 
from outside. Slate's Nick Brod got the re- 
bound and fired it to Sid Bostic. He kHvked 
up at the scoreboard, which mistakenly 
had Wittenberg ahead 42-41. Thus Btvslic 
thought his team was still behind. So he 
threw a desperation shot some 40 feet. In 
it went, giving the Jackrabbits the game, 
44-42. and the championship, 

"It was a lousy shot to win a champion- 
ship game with." s,iid Bostic after the game. 
"At the last moment 1 lost my balance and 
ended up shooting off the wrong foot. How 
wrong can you be and still be right?" 

"Both of my shots were off balance, too." 
said Glasrud. Bui nobody believed him. He 
had taken two shots in the tournament and 
hit both- He went home batting 1,000. 

"I feel a little foolish." stiid Dakota Coach 
Jim Ivcrsivn. "fve been telling these kids nil 
year to pass up the bad shot. Those three 
shots in the last minute were the worst I've 
ever seen. But they’re also the prettiest." 

"There must be an easier way to lose," 
said Wittenberg Coach Fldon Miller. 

The big man in Kansas City was 6-foot-9 
Lucious Jackson, a bulky 240-poundcr who 
has two ambitions in life: to grow three more 
inches and to play with the Boston Celtics. 
He might just do both. Rebounding well and 
stuffing in points, he led his Tan .\niiTican 
team from Edinburg, Texas past 
Peru (Neb.) State 83-48, Sutson 64-tl, 
Northern Michigan 99-73 and top-seeded 
Grumblini! *>0-83 on the way to the NAIA 
final against Western Carolina, a hot-shoot- 
ing club from Cullowhcc, N.C. 

W'estern. with a splendid outside shooter 
in Mel Gibson, threw up a testy zone against 
the Broncs. hoping to keep Jackson from 
getting the bull- But Lucious got it anyway. 
Whilc teammates Mitchell Edwards. Jim 
McGurk and Marty Eriddle shot from the 
outside, Jackson poured in 25 points and 
grabbed 25 rebounds. That was enough for 
Pan American to win 73-62. 

When Jackson totted up his score for the 
week it showed 132 points and 93 rebounds 
in five games and the tournament's Most 
Valuable Player award. 
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When he carries an umbrella, carry an umbrella. 


This is our man in charge of know- 
ing if it'sgoing to rain. 

And to give you an idea of how ac- 
curate he is. he can tell you when a 
300 foot ceiling will change to 500. 

Of course, cutting it this fine takes 
a little doing. 

Every 6 hours (every hour for sus- 


picious areas), we make up new maps 
for sky condition, ceiling, tempera- 
ture, dew point, precipitation and 
barometric pressure from 700 differ- 
ent Weather Bureau station reports. 

Which means we not only know the 
weather your flight will fly through, 
but also the weather that will sur- 


round It for thousands of miles. 

It might also interest you to know 
that we have 49 men in meteorology 
—and everyone either has a degree 
in it or grew upwith the field. 30 have 
been with us over 15 years. 

And when they carry umbrellas, we 
all carry umbrellas. 






FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the aporto information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL Thc regular season cnsli'iJ iuM 

ihv ssay csershxOs saij ii ssouisl helurc M Iwgan. 
fixston running jvsas in (he f^aslern Oisision and 
i os Angeles an cass ss inner in ihc esi 1 he Ceiiies 
tinislieil sirnng. healing Ssraeuse 123 1 16un ihc iasi 
das. sshile I A, 2 2 Inr (he ssecL and loser of nine nl 
ils Iasi 12, managed in ssm ns hnalc againsi San 
1 ransiscn 1 1 1 1113. Unsinn a, II meei (he » inner ol a 
( ineinniili-Ssracuse plavnlT lo dcierminc who rep- 
rescnls ihc Eastern IJisisinn in ihe ehampnmship 
senes against the \Sesi. I os Angeles aiII face the 
Ainiter nl u Ocir«il-Si. I ouis pIa)olt' Ilie linal 
standings in the has'; fU<sion, Syracuse, C'mcin- 
nali, Nca > ork in the NVesi: l.os ,\ngcles. Si. l-ouis, 
l>ciriii(. San I rancisco, Chicago. 

BOWLING ). il. Kireai Slone lacci SOLOMON, 
-IN. a |iarl-liciK‘ boukT on ihe PBA tour, needed 
only a IN6 final game lo win (he i23.000 New Or- 
leans Open lournamcni. healing Andy M.ir/ich. ihe 
curient PHA leading money Ainner, and coliceiing 
S3.000 for lirsc place. 

BOXING C'ASSIUS C'l. W. roundls booed for ihc 
first lime in his shiirl. loud career. Aon an unpopu- 
lar 10-round decision from Doug Jones hclorc a 
sellout croAd in Sladison Square (larden her pavr 
In} Cocks Cassius predicted lhai Jones Aould "fall 
in lour." hul Jones did not fall al all. Wfial did tall 
Aas ( lay's rcpuladon as a challenger for I leas y- 
Acighl L'hampion Sonns l.islon 
RA> PATTfRSfJN. 2(f, of Noa tori, younger 
brother of Hoyd Patterson and a former (iolden 
(iloscs champion, made a successful professional 
dehul by scoring a second-round 1 KO user chubby 
Duke Johnson ol Red Hank, N.J. Ihe bout Aas a 
preliminary lo the Clas-Joncs match m Madison 
Square fiarden. 

SUtiAK RA> KDKINSON. 4t. tisc-liine Aorld 
middlcAcight champion, knocked out Rills Thorn- 
ton of Memphis Aiih a scries ol combinations lo Ihe 
head in thc third round of a scliedulcd lO-round 
boul in l.cAision, Maine. 

ARCEIIi MCHIRI. of San Diego, in his hrsi fight 
since Cassius Clay knocked him oul last NosemiKr. 
scored a third-round TKO oser 2'X-pound Iron 
Mike Diliiasc Aho is belter knoAn .is a Aresilcr 
m Phoenis, Any. Moore, as a mkc. entered the 
ring in an old sAealer and baggy broAn trunks. Hu 
earned S2,300 and has admitted he needs it. 

OOG SMOWB C H PtMt.CRflLT SLNRLAM. .t 
22-monih-old apricot-colored nxniaiure poisslle 
OAned by Mrs. (jardner Cassatt, of Hryn MaAf. Pj . 
lopped a 1 ,477-dog field to a in besl-in-shoA in Har- 
nshiirg, P,i. under the handling of Anne Hone 

GOLF RAYMOND I Lt)YD. 20. of laycticsillc. 
N.( . made his first paycheck on Ihc lour a big one 
as he Aon the S’J.IXXI Si, Petersburg t Ha.l Open by 
a single stroke oser Dasc Marr He collected 

HOCKEY NIII lOKONTO sAcpt into first place 
fss shun mg oul leiigiie-tcading ( t<ic,igo IXseepxYe 
< f I. then extended its unbeaten streak lo nine games 
and us lead oser the RIjsk llaAks to three points, 
bv healing Nca ^'ork ; I Montreal remained m 
third place, one point behind Chicago, lounh- 
pUiC Iteiroii adilcd to the I laAks' miseries by hand- 
ing ihcm a d 3 loss the R.ingers. m fifth, lost iao 
games, .ind Boston, also 0 2, stayed deep in the cel- 
l.ir \Siih onis a Acek to go in the season the Red 
NS mgs' sencfable Gordie IIoac ajs closing in on an 
unprecedemed siMli NHL scoring championship. 
He had XI points on '5 goals and 46 assists. His 
nearest comiKIKion a.is Andy Raihgaie of New 
^ ork. Aiih 76 points. 

Till I Nlli D SfAII S (inislied dead Iasi, as ex- 
IHVteJ, in (he isorfj cb.iiiipronships in Stockholm, 
Ahere Russia beal Canada 4 2m the final match in 
Ain the title Defending champion SAcden Aas sev- 
ond. and C/echoslosakia third 
NORI H D\KOT \. led by Canadi.ms Don Sioka- 
liik and Al Mcl.can. E>cal archrisal and lournamem 
(asofiie ITenser UmscrMis 6 3 In Ain Ihe NCAA 
hstekey championship m NcAion. M.iss. T he Sioux 
skaters struck earls, scoring foe first-period goals, 
but had to rely on spectacular s.iscs hs their sopho- 
more goalie. Joe tech, lo stave uM the Pioneers. 
North Dakota's victory ajs the Hih lor a NVesicrn 
College Hisckcy Assncialion team m the Ih-^ear 
history ol the tournament. In the conssslalion linal. 
Clarkvin College of Pulsdant, N.Y. beat Bosion 
College 3 .V 

HOUSE RACING KLI.SO (S2 40)led all the v-ny 
as he easily Aon thc I l>^-mile, $1 10.300 Gull'sircam 
Park Handicap on a soft track in 2:05.2. the second- 
xIoAcsi lime in the l7-ycar history of fhe race. Rid- 


den by Jockey Ismael Nalen/uela, the Bohemia 
Stables gelding finished lengths in from of 

I KD/.H'K (S.5.:0l drcA aAas m thc stretch lo Am 
the $3 5. 400 San Bernardino Handicap by 2V4 lengths, 
the final feature at the 35-day Santa Anita nteeiing. 
Aherc betting and attendance Aetc thc highest m 
years. 7 he a inner's purse of S.W.WO boosted the big 
3-yeur-old Isay 's earnings al Santa Anna this season 
to SIXK.65n. 

BONJOLR |J6.2<I) held a narr.iA lead from the 
iliiee-eighihs ptile to take the $35,400 (iosernor's 
(•old Cup at lloAie, bculing ( ily Line by a neck. 
Thc chestnut colt covered the seven furlongs m 
I 24 3 5 

HLRDT fiCRDi. a Itl-jear-olJ broun geldmg. 
sloshed over j 2!/i-milc course in j driving rain to 
Ain the NNarrenion Hum Cup. a feature event on 
the Middlebtirg-SLarrcnton. \ a . poim-io-pomi r,is- 
mg circuit. Rider Kmgdon Lioiild Jr. KKik hismotmi 
lo ihc front in Ihc first mile ol the timber course and 
stayed there, beating Joseph Pumiha on fondness. 

jooo kAZUf) SHINOH \RA. a ;4-scjf-old Japa- 
nese ciii/en Aho lives m l.os Angeles, needed onIs 
J.( sevomts to urn the l76-po(inJ iifle and his second 
straight oserall croAn in (he AAH ludo ehampion- 
sliips m I resno. Calif. Other division Ainners in- 
cluded Ben Campbell. Sacramento (open) and Iiv 
shiyuki Semo. HoII>aooJ (I 30-pound i. 

POLO ( (>RN| I I . displaying a Acll-balanced at- 
tack. retained its National Tmcrcollegiate Cham- 
pionship by outriding T ale L nivcrsiiy 1 1 4 in Nca 
Sork Cily Pal Dix of Spokane. Wash, led the at- 
tack uith SIS goals as Cornell won its scscmh title 
m Ihc last nine sears. 

SKIING TORRJORN YGGISflH. 26. of Nor- 
A.iy, a former jet pilot, soared 277.16 feet on his 
last lump and edged out .America's John C. Balfanr 
of Minneapolis to Ain the lumping competition al 
Ihc Hohnenkollen Ski Ecslisal in Oslo. SorAay. 
(lene Koilarck. an economics student al the Cm- 
scrsiiy of Minnesota (Dululhl. finished fourth, giv- 
ing ftie U-S. a reniarkahle show mg Ntiruaj's fltr- 
Acukvned lorair hngan. a IN62 Aorld champion 
and still thc fasoriie lo Ain a gold medal in the 
I‘f64 Olympics. Aas a disappoint mg IKih in Ihe 
field of 7N lumpers. A croud of Ktl.OOU ualched 
Ihc competition. 

CAlHA NAIjII of rniimclaA. Wash, and dale 
MIL l f R of Ogden, I'lah Aon the girls' and Esoys' 
doAnhill and cmnl slalom races m the National 
Junior Championships m Jackson. Wso Cathy also 
finished second m Ihc slalom, one of the Iscsi per- 
formances m (he history of fJ S junior racing. Ihe 
slaloms Acre unn by Ron Douning of Soap Lake. 
Wash , and K.iren Korfania ol Piiicdale. Wyo. 

MILEPOSTS HIRI D: NiD H ARkNI'.SS. 41 , ds- 
numic hockey coach at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
sliiulc. Troy. N.A by ( ornell Harkness had a IK7- 
'K)-7 record at KPI.a perennial eastern hiK-kes poAcr. 
Sf)l D NEW >ORk JI7ANS, soltrble Harry \\ a- 
liter's bankrupt Al 1. team; lor SI million, to the 
liolham tnniball Club. Inc. 4 ssndicaic ol live 
sharehiilders led b\ David A. (Sonny f AAcrbhn of 
LIberon. N J,. president of Music Corporation of 
America T\ . I. id. and a director of Monmouth Park 
racetrack in (kcanpori. N.J. The other four share- 
holders. ITonald t. I illis. ToAnsend H M.iriin. 
1 con Hess and Ihiilip H Isclin. are also prominent 
in I horoiighbred racing. 

POSIHONED SONNY I.ISTON'.S return m.itch 
against ex -champion I loyd Patterson; I rum Apiil 10 
in Miami fJcach. mdcliniicly, because of a I ision 
knee intury, 

RI TIRI D: JOE KUHARICH. 45. as head football 
coach at Notre Dame, after four sears Aiihoiii a 
Ainnmg scaxtin to become supervisor ol ollicials 
tor the National I iH’lball league. Ktihanch, Aho 
coacEied the Nl 1 Chicago Cardinals and Washing- 
(on Hedvkins before replacing Jerry Hrcnnan at 
.Sisiilb Bend in IV5X. had a 17-23 record in tour 
years Aiih the Irish. His 2-X mark m INbOeimaled 
Notre ITame's Aorsi record in 73 sears. Notre Dame 
named E reshman Coach Hugh IJcvorc as its "in- 
terim coach for IV63." 

DIED JOE JUDGE . 6K. Iiiilc 13 feet Slri) Washing- 
liin Senator lirsi baseman for 17 years .ind line 
fielder aEio slabbed the hoi grounder against Boston 
in t*J2R that gave Walter Johnson his only no-hiiier; 
of a heart attack, in Washington. 

EMI D JDHNNll E RANkir. 5«. slocks, blunt- 
spoken basketball coach at Kicc L'niversiiy and 
former Rice fivoihall captain and star tackle; of hep- 
atitis and cncCph.ihlis. m lloiision. ( oiiiing ii' K'ce 
in Iv5n. he brought the DaIs from Ihc bottom ol 
Ihc SouthACsi ( onfcrence lu a second-place tic this 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



LONNIE RUBIS, 22. tin 
undofL'aCciJ University 
of Minncsoisi Aresilcr. 
won l‘fxiraightmuiL'hes 
m spile of bcini: so 
nearsighieiE ihui he 
can't see his opponent's 
face. "I Aaicli liis stom- 
ach,” sa\s Riibis, u .S- 
I'ool-S senior, "lie can't 
fool me ixilh any raise 
motions there," 



JOE NAPPi, 21. a I’jsa- 
Jena (Calif. iCiix Jtimor 
Codetje gymnast whose 
rorm isexcL'IIcni m spite 
of an arm and shoulder 
that arc underdeveloped 
because of a childhood 
polio atlack. won thc 
All-Around liilc in (he 
Nalional Junior (i>m- 
nasiics championships 
in D.illas. 



JOYA UTERMOHLCN, 

16 , blue-eyed, blonde 
ligiire skater from New 
York Cily. won the cov- 
eted iniernalioiial cup 
coinpeiiiion for sen- 
iors m Mejsevc. I- ranee, 
healing some of the 
world's be^ skaiers. 
She is thc protegw of 
Pierre Hnmci. who also 
ciMched Carol Mciss. 



WILLIE MANGHAM. I 7. 
a senior at New York's 
Benjamin I r.ink lin 
Jfigh School, broke (he 
JJ-ycar-old ciiy public 
school high jump mark 
with a leap of 6 feci 
5*i inches- Willie, also 
a haskeiball player, was 
making his Mrsi Jump 
since the outdoor sea- 
son ended lust June. 



WILLIAM HUEY.j New 
Mexico wildlife biolo- 
gisl. received an Inier- 
nalional WaierfouJ As- 
sociation award for 
helping the vanishing 
New Mexican duck, lie 
trapped ihc rare xpecies, 
got Ihe birds to nest in 
his backyard, and then 
laier released them in u 
-.i.'itable habitat. 



FRITMJOF pryoz of 
Norway, a freshman at 
Ihc 1. niversiiy of Utah, 
won Ihe North Ameri- 
can ski Jumping cham- 
pionship at Iron Moun- 
tain. Mich. Nick-uam.cd 
"Wild One." he is also 
an excellent tennis play- 
er, and will very likely 
eompele for Uiahon ns 
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See “Sing Along with Mitch,” Fridays, on RCA Victor “Living Color" TV 



ENJOY UNSURPASSED NATURAL COLOR 



buy RCA Victor New Vista’Color TV- more people do 


To the many thousands of familie.s 
buying color TV this week, here are 
facts to remember: 

RCA pioneered color television, 
made it a reality . . . made it depend* 
able, proved it in homes like yours. 

RCA Victor introduced the High 
Fidelity Color Tube, proved in use for 
over two years to give you a picture 
up to 50% brighter than any previous 


color tube. You get natural color- 
color so clear, so bright you have to 
see it to believe it— plus the dependa- 
bility of Space Age Sealed Circuitry. 

When you buy an RCA Victor you 
buy the unequalled experience, ad- 
vanced engineering and the extra 
care that adds value beyond price. 

Color TV prices start at $495— 
manufacturer’s nationally advertised 


price, optional with dealer— for Har- 
per, not shown. (Bridgeport model 
shown.) Slightly higher some areas 
West, South. UHF optional extra. 
Price, specifications subject to change. 


See Walt Disney'a “Wonderful World of 
Color" Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 




MORE PEOPLE OWN RCA VICTOR TELEVISION THAN ANY OTHER KIND— BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOR 




Quality 

sport, in all its variety, is always something to be seen. And it 
has never been seen before as it is in Sports Illustrated. Photog- 
raphers have developed totally new techniques to capture the speed, 
the action, the color and the dramatic moments which abound in 
the world of Sports Illustrated. Artists have looked with fresh eyes 
at its many moods and recorded them on canvas for the magazine. No 
other weekly magazine focuses on a subject for art so challenging, so 
demanding and so colorful. And it is presented with a quality that 
interests those who seek to raise standards everywhere. SpOrtS 

Illustrated 



Stroking lioiiio ii jujlt or «lri\ iiiff from a U’4‘. Patty 
Horf? plays each shot as lliou^h it’s the only one 
she’ll he remenil)er('(l hy. (’ailed one of the p’eatest 
^jolfers of all time, she is also one of the winninjiest. 
Just name a women’s golf tournament ami freckle- 
faced I^llty has ])rohahly won it. 

\ot every youngster can he a Patty Herg. In fact, 
very few even take part in organized sports, mm-h 
less hecome chanii>ions. Hiit every young jjerson — 
if only a spectator— can he as physically fit as the 
mosl-talenteti athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 


fitness of our young ])eopIe, been more imp<irtant 
than it is foda\-. President Kennedy has stated: "’I'he 
strength of our democracy is no greater than (he 
collective well-being of our p(‘ople. . . . 'I’lie l<‘\el of 
physic-al fitness of e\‘ery American citiz<m must he 
our constant concern.” 

'I’o sui>port the Presichml’s i)rogram. l'h|uital)le 
has prei)are<l a special film: ‘Aduth Physical Fitness 
— Peport to the Nati<m.” If you would like to bor- 
row a print cjf this film tor showing to community 
groups, contact your nearest Ivpiitable oflice or 
write to Kcpiitable'.s home oflice. 


For ATI atlractirf 7^1 x 11 inch 
rfprt3du€iion nj this drawhig, send 
t/our name and address and the 
vords, Piillv BcrK. to: Ei/uitable, 
(i.n.O. Box iiJ.S. .Y. r. /, .Y. Y. 






The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Homa Oflice: I2&5 Avenue el tne American, New York 19, N.Y. 0^1963 
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INDEX 

Sirs: 

Bcingan avid Dodger fan. I want to thank 
you for your article (/f/r Urgent Matter of 
One Inilex Finger, March 4) on Sandy Kou« 
fax. Robert Creamer did an excellent job ol 
coNCring this great pitching star. He even 
managed to inchide some humor about 
that finger, something true Dodger fans 
don't even like to talk about. Most Ange- 
lenos have a quiet confidence that Sandy 
will continue his amazing career and that 
they can forget about that temporarily 
hated finger. 

Barbara Stark 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The implication that Koufax's finger inju- 
ry cost the Dodgers the pennant last year is 
ridiculous. True, he is a pitcher of magnifi- 
ceni talent, but injuries play as great a part 
in the breaks of baseball as a Texas leaguer 
di>cs. The champion Giants were ihemsehcs 
plagued by injuries throughout the season. 
Pitching aces Billy Pierce and Juan Marichal 
were each lost for a month, not to mention 
the otT-and-on ailments of Jim Davenport 
and Felipe Alou. To top it off. there was 
Willie Mays's illness near the season's fin- 
ish, and the tragic loss of budding star Mike 
McCormick's pitching effectiNeness. 

It seems to me this offsets any excuse for 
the Dodgers not winning the pennant. 

Ani>v Apivr 

Larchmont. N.Y. 

ODD SOX 

Sirs: 

I realize that every year about this time 
you receive numerous letters from biased 
ball fans arguing how great their home team 
is. But I was amazed to see that the odds 
were l.OdO lo \ against Bosum's winning 
the American League title (For THr Rec- 
ord, March Mi l was more surprised to 
sec that they were placed on equal basis with 
Kansas City and Washington. 

W hen New E.nglanders start talking about 
their team during spring training (or any 
time, for that matter) something's up. Bos- 
ton finally has a pennant contender. Some- 
body has apparently mistaken the Red Sox 
for the Bruins. They're not! 

Bill Heuir 

Auburn. Mass. 

Sirs; 

The odds against the Phillies winning the 
pennant arc .^00 to I. These are also the 
odds for Chicago, Houston and New York. 


How can you even compare these other 
teams with the Phillies? After all, who 
changed from a record losing streak to a 
winning season? And what team's manager 
was voted Manager of the Year? I feel this 
is all unfair. 

Blair W’arnlr 

Haverford, Pa. 

LAY OFF 

Sirs; 

“Cincinnati will win the NCAA?” Lay 
off, you guys. For two years straight you 
“favored" Ohio State, and now y ou're gun- 
ning for the Bearcats. Cincy can do it again, 
but without your help, flands off — please. 

Janet Richards 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

In the past you h.avc picked us Ohio 
Buckcyc.s. This year when the chips arc 
down, you desert us! You'll be sorry. 

Mary Cousjn 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

In your March 1 1 issue you rate Cincin- 
nati, Ohio Stale and Loyola of Chicago the 
three best teams in the Midwest. Wichita 
has beaten all three of these teams. In the 
Southwest, you rate Arizona State first and 
Texas Western third. Wichita has beaten 
both of these teams alsti. In the national 
polls Wichita is rated sixth although they 
have beaten every body in the top c except 
Duke, and they haven't played Duke. In 
four games with Western Athletic Confer- 
ence members Wichita has won four. In four 
games with Big Ten members Wichita has 
won, by an average of 20 points, four games. 
In short it seems Wichita isn't the best team 
in the nation, it only beats the best. 

I RlDDll L. Marrs 

W'ichita. Kans. 

WELCOME MISS 

Sirs: 

Three cheers to President Colvard and 
Coach McCarthy of Mississippi State Uni- 
versity for bringing their Bulldogs into the 
NCAA tournament. Win, lose or draw, they 
will give everyone in the country a chance to 
see the caliber of teams in the Southc.Tstcrn 
Conference. 

For years we have heard about these big, 
powerful football teams of the StC, but by 
whose standards? They never (or seldom) 
play outside of their conference. How do we 
know if they could hold their own in the 
Mid-American Conference? Well, at last we 


will get a chance to see what their basketball 
champs can do at East Lansing, 

Carl E. Rm/ke 


Toledo 


ROCK OF AGES 

Sirs; 

The article by Huston Horn on the II 
men behind Cassius Clay (March 1 1 ) really 
gave me a good laugh. Saying that these 1 1 
men with their "hand-me-down family 
money" arc in this to make sure Mr. Clay 
diKsn't get the money treatment Joe Louis 
got is the best joke since Silky Sullivan ran 
in the Kentucky Derby. 

The only thing on these guys' minds is that 
Tclstar production that Limber Lip Clay 
is talking about, with an SI I million purse, 
which would give them S! million each. 
Anyway, here's one former boxing fan who 
wouldn't give a green stamp to watch Lim- 
ber Lip. Palicrstm, Liston and the whole 
heavyweight division. The RcKk, at his pres- 
ent age. could fight all of them on the .s;ime 
night and not even work up a sweat, 

JAstrs M. Kt ine 

New Orleans 


Sirs: 

I hope that your fascinating article on 
Cassius Clay did not jinx his prediction in 
his fight w iih Jones. The article was particu- 
larly interesting to me because Bill Faver- 
sham is an acquaintance of mine. The plan 
was formulating in his mind when he was 
spending a weekend down here with some 
mutual friends a number of years ago. Dur- 
ing the course of an evening I mentioned 
that I would like a "piece” of Clay also. I 
doubt that I would have been let into the 
syndicate, but I never followed it up and 1 
have been kicking myself ever since. 

To think now that a paltry S2.800 might 
be worth SI 50,000 in the near future makes 
me groan. 

To Cassius I say as Brutus to his name- 
sake: 

You say you are a hctier fighter: 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting 
true. 

Ami it shull please me well. 

All the Hick in the world to Cassius and 
his 1 1 men. 

Robi rt W, Wood Jr. 

Princeton. N.J. 

MATCH RACE 

Sirs; 

Since your writers have already conceded 
Candy S(H>ts the Kentucky Derby, 1 would 
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like to tell them about common scnsc. 

Cand> Spots, a notorious comc-from-be- 
hind horse, has wt>n foe races b> a total of 
4>/i lengths and yet he is supposed to be a 
magniliccni 3-ycar-old. 

It would seem the fast-breaking Never 
Iknd has the advantage in their two-horse 
duel come early May. 

Jons Morra 

Toronto 

Sirs; 

l-vcn with his losses in the rich S.Tpling. 
Arlington-Washinglon Futurity and Garden 
Slate. Never Bend won more money than 
any 2-year-old ever did. breaking F irst 
Landing’s record. Il should be realized that, 
with the exception of these three races. 
Never Bend won each of his seven other 
1962 starts. 

Now look at Candy Spots' lirst 196.1 out- 
ing. lie narrowly beat Bonjour by u nose, 
delinitely not exhibiting the championship 
form that Whitney Tower gives him credit 
for. Never Bend, on the other hand, easily 
won his prep race. 

Unfortunately, the two horses may not 
meet until May 4, and one could hardly cull 
the Kentucky Derby a true lest of racing 
skill. I only hope that the two will meet 
again, possibly in the Belmont, so that the 
public can really see which horse is belter 
in a first-rate test. F\)r either of them to win 
at the Belmont's exacting distance of a mile 
and a half after the campaign they w ill prob- 
ably put in up until that lime will prove 
that we really do have a champion. 

JirtRiY D. Rudsir 

Cleveland 

NEW STATUS 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your fine article on 
polo in the F-'cb. 4 issue {Polo's Veu’ .4m- 
locracv Moves In). It's good to see that 
the U.S. has progressed from playing the 
game as a status symbol to enjoying it for 
(he tine sport ts. The change has given the 
giimc a much-needed shot in the arm. 

I’olo is and always will he the most excit- 
ing and fascinating of games because of its 
standing alone as the only sport where the 
athletic attributes ofu man must be coupled 
with those of an animal. 

I have only one dilfcrcncc with your 
writer. Polo pontes arc not castoffs from 
the racetrack. True, they may not have the 
sires and dams of our racing Thorough- 
breds. but the main distinction is that horses 
arc not even started at the game until the 
age «if 5 when many racetrack Thorough- 
breds have either broken dow n or have been 
let out to pasture. 1 he harsh physical de- 
mands of polo cannot be carried by a horse 
until his bone and muscle development 
has been completed. That, you probably 
know, is the great criticism of our “sport of 
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DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND ... [ BOTTLED | IN SCOTLAND 


the scotch 
that tastes 
the way 
more people 
want their scotch 
to taste 

DON'T BE VAGUE . . . ASK FOR 

HAIG&HAIG 



BLENO£D SCOTCH V/MiSKV. 86.8 PROOF • RENFIELO IMPORTERS. LTD.. N.Y. 



MAGNAVOX “330’» FULLY AUTOMATIC BIG PICTURE TV 


Pictures twice as big as 19-mch sets at 
less cost per square inch than even the 
most inexpensive portable. 

Fully automatic Videomatic makes all 
pictureadjustments electronically, con- 
tinuously . . . perfectly to give you the 
sharpest pictures night and day. 

Only Magnavox is so dependable, so 


trouble-free that parts and service are 
guaranteed for a year—the pITcture tube 
is guaranteed for three years. 

You save middleman costs through 
Magnavox franchised dealers (see your 
Yellow Pages). Magnavislon 306, Ma- 
hogany, $247.00; Total Remote Control 
optional. OtherTV priced from $149.90. 


__ the magnificent 

l\/lagnavox 




the big shoe is 

U.S. KEDS 


Take Keds ‘Court King,' for instance It was made for 
tennis pros, but it walked right off the courts and 
became a great all-around casual. Small wonder. 
‘Court King" has the cleanest lines, the smoothest fit. 
the greatest feel you could want. Plus a traction 
sole and a reinforced construction that make it wear 
much longer. Be sure to ask for U.S. Keds ‘Court 
King.’ Lace-to toe (as shown) or regular oxford style. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL’ 



United States Rubber 
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kings"— tiuil they race youngste^^ of 1 and 
3 years old. 

Thomas J. Bii)i>i.t 

San f rancisco 

MICH COST OF OUAIL 

Sirs: 

I can't agree more with the concluding 
Malcmenl in \oiir article il'plunti Sluioiiiif; 
nunii tut (•<>!(/ Co(i\i. March 4t 

iluit this kind of hunting is gi\ mg new stat- 
ure to preserve shooting. I or Kellogg. Kim- 
berly and entourage, who can alford a fee 
of $1,250. that is. Meanwhile, those of us 
with less stature, who think state license fees 
are high, will content ourselves with using 
our guns as oriiaments and gelling our kicks 
from embellished articles such as these. 

fvKi Ci, SiiMin 

.\pplelon. Wi\. 

Sirs; 

Virginia Kraft states that preserve shoot- 
ing IS the best and she thinks that all hunt- 
ers should take advantage of this. Well. 

I don't know about Miss Kraft, but when 
the temperature gets to 7cro here 1 ean't hop 
into m> private plane and /oom to the near- 
esi southern preserve like one of the men 
that she menti(*ned in her article. Also, every 
lime that I want to go hunting I can't shell 
out at the least to go out and shtnii 
eight little quail which will give me u little 
more than <»ne good-si/e dinner. If I did 
have the money 1 wouldn't be up here in 
the first place. 

I think that the W ; i>f the people who. 
like me. can't alTord to shoot this way will 
just have to be happy with good oUl open 
shooting for a little over a month. 

Joiis S. W III 1 AKi R 

hairless Hills. Pa. 

OSCAR? JERRT7 

.Sirs: 

Congratulations to Mr. I eggetl on a line 
article in the Teh. 25 issue on the great I ak- 
cr-Cehic rivalry ( Ikiskeiball m li\ roir/’li- 
fsH. It was excellently written and very stim- 
ulating. Hut when I read the statements of 
Mr. SandrtKk m the iyrn Hoi t (March 1 1 1 
I was stunned- Mr. SandriKk stated that 
Jerry West isn't enough of a basketball play- 
er to carry Oscar Robertson's traveling bag. 
Anyone in his right mind knows that this 
statement is vice vcrsii. 1 rue. Oscar is a fine 
ballplayer, but he could never on his best 
night come near to Jerry VVesi. 

J AMI s Oixos 

Coleraine, Minn. 


Tell Mr, Ah in SandrvK'k that he can have 
all the Oscar Robertsons in the world. I ll 
take Jerry West. 

Zip Rtto 

Glenville. \S. Va. 
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UPGRADE YOUR SLACK-TIME IMAGE WITH OSHKOSH, THE FAMOUS 
QUALITY CASUALS. LOOK FOR SMART, LEAN DESIGNS - FASHION S 
NEW FABRICS AND COLORS - AND THE OSHKOSH BRAND. EASY 
CARE WASH AND WEAR, FUN-FASHIONED SLACKS FROM $4.95; SALTY 
SHORTS FROM $3.95; JACKETS FROM $7.95. ASK FOR THIS BRAND 
AT RESPONSIBLE MEN'S WEAR RETAILERS. GET INTO OSHKOSH CASU- 
ALS AND JOIN THE ACTION FACTION! 

CASUALS 

OSHKOSH B'GOSH, INC.- OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Falcon Deluxe Club Wagon 


The Ford Falcon Club Wagon delivers both economy 
and quality in a hand.some, versatile “package”. OH 
to a ski lodge, on a hunting trip, or to a field construc- 
tion job, the Falcon Club W'agon makes the going 
great. It is but one of the twenty leading American 
cars for which Budd supplies (juality body compo- 
nents. Budd Automotive products include . . . fenders, 
hoods, (loons, body i)anels, chassis frames, wheels, 
rims, hubs, drums and brakes. 
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SUGRAU-DlSTIUEtS COMPMr. N Y. C. M PIOOF. DISTIUED DRY GIK. OISTIUED FROM AUERiCAY ORAIN. 



Let’s settle the martini argument, once and for all. r - 

It takes extra-dry gin to make an extra-dry martini. 

Butwhat if you could have more than just dryness in a gin? i" 
What if you could find a gin that’s so dry ^ 

it almost crackles -' but doesn’t stop there? 

A gin that's been nurtured through a costly extra step 
that removes excess sweetness and perfumery. 

We have something to tell you : 

there is such a gin. Its name is Seagram's. 

Makes the greatest martinis ever mixed. 

And there can’t be any argument about that . 

SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN 


-*o — 

$ra{iran’s 
Extra Dry 
Gin 





A man’s world of flavor 


in a filter cigarette 


You’re on the right side of mildness ... the rich side 
of flavor in Marlboro country. You’re smoking a finer, 
richer breed of tobaccos— aged for years to suit Marlboro’s 
famous Ricbmond, Va., recipe. The Selectrate Filter smooths 
it out, but doesn’t tame the taste. 

Settle back with Marlboro. You get a lot to like. 




